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VI.  (continued.) 

Th*t  met  again  in  the  parlor  before  dinner,  but  Piga- 
loff  did  not  appear.  Roudine  seemed  rather  out  of  spirits, 
tnd  he  kept  asking  Pandalewski  to  play  something  of 
Beethoven.  Volinzoff  said  nothing,  and  kept  his  eyes 
futened  on  the  ground.  Natalie  did  not  stir  from  her 
nother’s  side ;  at  one  moment  she  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
the  next  she  was  busy  with  her  work.  Bassistoff  simply 
suied  at  Roudine,  waiting  for  him  to  utter  one  of  his  intel¬ 
ligent  remarks.  Three  hours  passed  thus  uneventfully. 
Alexandra  Paulovna  did  not  come  to  dinner,  and  as  soon 
IS  the  meal  was  finished,  Yolinzoif  had  his  carriage 
brought  to  the  door,  and  he  drove  away  without  taking 
leave  of  any  one. 

He  felt  very  ill  at  ease.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been 
in  love  with  Natalie,  but  he  had  never  ventured  to  confess 
his  passion,  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  was  the  cause  of 
great  suffering  to  him.  She  was  always  glad  to  see  him, 
bat  her  heart  was  calm ;  he  never  deceived  himself  with 
respect  to  the  emotion  he  excited.  He  had  never  hoped 
to  arouse  a  tenderer  feeling,  and  only  waited  for  the  time 
to  come  when  she  would  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  him 
lad  would  consent  to  accept  him.  But  what  could  have 
»  disturbed  Volinzoff  to-day  ?  What  change  had  he 
noticed  in  this  short  time  ?  Natalie  had  treated  him  as 
the  always  did. 

Was  it  the  sudden  thought  that  perhaps  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  Natalie’s  character,  and  that  she  was  not  so  near 
liim  as  he  had  imagined?  Was  he  jealous?  Had  he  a 
presentiment  of  some  misfortune  ?  ....  At  any  rate  he 
Differed,  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  control  himself. 

On  reaching  his  sister’s  house  he  found  LeschniefiT 
tbere. 

“What  made  you  come  back  so  early?”  asked  Alex- 
udra  Paulovna. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  was  bored.” 

“Was  Roudine  there  ?  ” 

“He  was.” 

Volinzoff  threw  his  cap  to  one  side,  and  sat  down. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  turned  towards  him  quickly. 

“Please,  Sergius,  help  me  to  convince  this  obstinate 
®»n,”  pointing  to  Leschniefi',  “  that  Roudine  is  uncom- 
■only  intelligent  and  really  eloquent.” 

Volinzoff  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words. 

"I  don’t  contradict  yon  in  the  least,”  began  Lesclmiefi'. 


“  I  don’t  deny  his  intelligence  and  eloquence,  I  only  say  I 
don’t  like  him.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  ”  asked  Volinzoff. 

“I  saw  him  this  morning  at  Daria  Michaelovna’s,” 
answered  Leschnieflr.  “  He  is  now  the  Great  Mogul  there. 
The  time  will  come  when  they  will  quarrel.  Pandalewski 
is  the  only  person  whom  she  will  never  abandon ;  but  now 
Roudine  has  it  all  his  own  way.  Yes,  indeed,  I  saw  him. 
He  was  sitting  there,  and  she  showed  me  to  him  as  if  she 
was  saying,  ‘  There,  my  friend,  see  what  queer  fellows  we 
have  about  here  I  ’  I’m  not  a  piece  of  fancy  stock,  to  be 
trotted  out  before  visitors ;  so,  I  left  at  once.” 

“  And  what  had  you  gone  for  ?  ” 

“  About  some  surveying ;  but  that  was  a  mere  pretence, 
she  only  wanted  to  see  me.  A  fine  lady  ....  we  know 
all  about  that.” 

“  Roudine’s  superiority  is  what  offends  you,”  said  Alex¬ 
andra  Paulovna  warmly ;  “  that  is  what  you  can’t  forgive. 
But  I  am  sure  that  his  heart  is  as  good  as  his  head.  Only 
look  at  his  eyes  when  he  ”  — 

“  Speaks  of  lofty  virtue,”  said  Leschnieff,  quoting  a  line 
of  GriboiedoflT. 

“  You  will  make  me  angry,  and  then  I  shall  cry.  I  am 
really  sorry  I  stayed  here  with  you  and  did  not  go  to 
Daria’s.  You  don’t  deserve  such  kindness.  Now  don’t 
tease  me  any  more,”  she  added  plaintively.  “  Tell  me 
something  about  his  youth.” 

“  Of  Roudine’s  youth  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  why  not  ?  You  told  me,  you  remember,  that  you 
had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  very  well.” 

Leschnieff  arose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

“  Yes,”  he  began,  “  I  know  him  well.  You  want  me  to 
tell  you  about  his  early  life  ?  Very  well.  He  was  bom 

in  T - .  His  father  was  a  poor  man  who  had  an  estate 

there.  He  died  young  and  left  this  only  child  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  care.  She  was  an  excellent  woman  and  devoted  to 
her  son.  She  half  starved  herself  that  he  might  not  lack 
money.  He  was  educated  at  Moscow.  At  first  it  was 
one  of  his  uncles  who  paid  his  expenses ;  afterwards,  when 
Roudine  had  grown  up  and  put  on  all  his  fine  feathers,  — 
excuse  me,  I  won’t  do  so  any  more,  —  it  was  a  rich  prince 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made.  Then  he  went  to  the 
university.  It  was  there  I  knew  him,  and  very  intimately, 
too.  Of  our  life  then  I  will  tell  you  at  some  other  time. 
It  is  of  no  importance  now.  Then  he  travelled.” 

Leschnieff  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  Alex¬ 
andra  following  him  with  her  eyes. 

“  Once  gone,”  he  continued,  “  Roudine  seldom  wrote  to 
his  mother.  He  only  went  to  see  her  once,  and  then  for 
but  two  days.  It  was  among  strangers  that  the  poor 
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iroman  died,  but  to  the  last  she  kept  her  eyes  fastened  on 

his  portrait.  When  I  lived  in  T - I  used  to  go  to  see 

her.  She  was  a  kind  old  lady,  and  very  hospitable  ;  she 
never  failed  to  give  me  preserved  cherries.  She  was  en- 
urely  devoted  to  her  son.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Petcho- 
rine  ^  school  will  tell  you  that  we  are  always  inclined  to 
love  most  those  who  are  least  capable  of  feeling  any  love 
for  others ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  mothers  love  their 
children,  especially  when  they  are  away  from  them.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  met  Roudine  again,  abroad.  He  was 
living  with  one  of  our  Russian  ladies  who  had  interested 
herself  in  him;  she  was  a  sort  of  blue-stocking,  neither 
younger  nor  handsomer  than  blue-stockings  should  be. 
fie  wandered  about  for  some  time  with  her,  and  finally  left 
her —  no,  excuse  me,  she  grew  tired  of  him.  Then  I  lost 
all  trace  of  him.  That  is  all.” 

Leschnieff  stopped,  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and 
■at  down  in  an  arm-chair  as  if  he  were  fatigued. 

“  But  do  you  know,  Michael  Michaelovitch,”  said  Alex¬ 
andra  Paulovna,  “that  you  are  very  bad?  I  am  really 
beginning  to  think^that  you  are  no  better  than  Pigasoff. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  you  say  is  true,  that  you  have  not 
added  anything,  and  yet  in  what  an  unfavorable  light  you 
have  put  everything  1  His  poor  old  mother,  her  devotion 
to  him,  her  lonely  death,  that  lady  ....  what  is  the  need 
of  all  that?  Don’t  you  know  that  one  might  paint  the 
lives  of  even  the  best  of  men  in  such  colors  —  and  that, 
too,  you  will  observe,  without  adding  anything  —  that 
every  one  will  be  frightened?  It  is  a  sort  of  back¬ 
biting.” 

Leschnieff  arose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  again. 

“  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  deceive  you,”  he  said 
finally.  “  I  am  no  backbiter.  To  be  sure,”  he  added, 
after  a  brief  pause,  “  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
what  you  say.  I  have  not  treated  Roudine  too  severely ; 
hut — who  knows?  —  he  may  have  changed  since  then; 
perhaps  I  have  not  been  fair  towards  him.” 

“  Then  promise  me  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  to  study  him  thoroughly,  and  then  to  give  me  your 
final  judgment  of  him.” 

“  Very  well,  if  you  wish  it . But  why  are  you  so 

silent,  Sergius  Paulovitch  ?  ” 

VolinzoflT  started,  and  raised  his  head  as  if  he  had  been 
suddenly  awakened  from  sleep. 

“  What  can  I  say  ?  I  don’t  know  him.  Besides,  I  don’t 
feel  very  well  to-day.” 

“  You  do  look  a  little  pale,”  said  Alexandra  'Paulovna. 

“  I  have  a  headache,”  said  VolinzofiT,  as  he  left  the  room. 
Alexandra  Paulovna  and  Leschnieff  gazed  after  him, 
and  their  eyes  met  without  their  saying  a  word.  What 
was  going  on  in  Volinzoff’s  heart  was  a  secret  to  neither 
of  them. 

VII. 

Morx  than  two  months  had  passed,  during  which  time 
Roudine  had  hardly  been  out  of  Daria’s  house.  She  could 
not  be  without  him.  It  had  become  a  fixed  habit  with 
her  to  talk  to  him  and  listen  to  his  conversation.  Once 
he  wanted  to  go  away  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  spent 
all  his  money,  but  she  gave  him  five  hundred  rubles,  whic  u 
1  Ih«  name  of  th«  haro  of  a  novtl  of  Lormontoff. _ Ta. 
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did  not  prevent  bim  from  borrowing  one  hundred  from 
Volinzoif.  Pigasoff  visited  Daria  Micbaelovna  much  leu 
often  than  before.  Roudine’s  presence  made  the  house 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
this  feeling. 5:* 

“  I  don’t  like  that  conceited  fellow,”  he  used  to  say ; 
“  he’s  as  affected  in  his  way  of  speaking  as  the  hero  of  a 
Russian  novel.  He  begins  with  an  ‘  I,’  and  then  he  stops 
to  admire  it.  ‘  I,  well,  1 1  ’  and  he’s  so  long-winded.  If 
any  one  sneezes,  he  begins  to  explain  why  he  sneezed 
instead  of  coughing.  If  he  praises  any  one,  it’s  as  if  he 
were  raising  him  in  the  social  scale.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  begins  to  decry  himself,  he  drags  himself  in  the 
mire,  so  that  you  would  think  he’d  never  dare  show  his 
face  again.  Not  at  all ;  it  only  puts  him  in  better  spirits, 
as  if  he’d  taken  a  glass  of  absinthe.”^ 

As  for  Pandalewski,  he  was  rather  afraid  of  Roudine, 
and  treated  him  with  great  obsequiousness.  Volinzoff 
found  himself  in  a  singular  relation  to  the  new-comer. 
Roudine  used  to  call  him  a  knight,  and  was  unceasing  in 
his  praise,  whether  in  his  presence  or  not ;  but  his  warm¬ 
est  compliments  only  filled  Volinzoff  with  impatience  and 
vexation.  “  He  is  making  fun  of  me,”  he  used  to  say  to 
himself,  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  hatred.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  control  himself,  Volinzoff  was  jealous  of 
him.  And  Roudine,  although  he  was  so  loud  in  his 
praises,  and  called  him  a  knight  while  he  borrowed  money 
from  him,  was  hardly  more  drawn  towards  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  define  the  feelings  of 
these  two  men  when  they  shook  hands  warmly  with  one 
another  and  their  eyes  met. 

Bassistoff  continued  to  worship  Roudine,  and  to  listen 
greedily  to  every  one  of  his  words.  But  Roudine  paid 
him  very  little  attention.  Once  he  spent  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing  with  him,  talking  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  and 
aroused  in  him  the  warmest  enthusiasm;  after  that  he  gave 
him  no  more  consideration. 

It  was  merely  idle  words,  when  he  expressed  his  longing 
for  young  and  ardent  souls.  Leschnieff  had  begun  to  visit 
Daria  Michaelovna,  but  Roudine  never  entered  into  dis¬ 
cussion  with  him,  and  seemed  to  avoid  him.  Leschnieff, 
too,  on  his  side,  treated  him  with  coolness,  and  never 
expressed  any  final  judgment  about  him,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Alexandra  Paulovna.  She  bowed  down 
before  Roudine,  but  sbe  had  confidence  in  Leschnieff. 
All  in  Daria  Michaelovna’s  house  humored  Roudine’i 
whims,  and  obeyed  his  slightest  wishes.  He  settled  what 
was  to  be  done  every  day.  There  could  be  no  picnic 
without  his  approbation.  All  these  sudden,  improvised 
excursions  were  very  little  to  his  taste,  and  he  took  part  in 
them  with  very  much  the  same  air  of  indifference  and 
willingness  to  be  pleased,  that  one  shows  who  joins  in  the 
sports  of  children.  To  compensate  for  that,  he  took  an 
interest  in  everything,  discussed  with  Daria  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estate,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  all 
sorts  of  business  matters.  He  listened  to  all  her  plans 
without  any  contempt  for  the  details,  and  proposed 
changes  and  improvements. 

Daria  was  always  charmed  with  what  he  said,  but  it 
never  had  any  practical  result.  In  all  matters  connected 
with  the  house  she  used  to  follow  the  advice  of  her  over¬ 
seer,  a  short,  one-eyed  old  man,  who  was  as  crafty  as  be 
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vw  ioft-tnannered.  “  What  is  old  is  fat,  what  is  new  is 
he  used  to  say,  smiling  wisely  and  winking. 

After  Daria,  there  was  no  one  with  whom  Koudine  used 
to  talk  so  often  nor  so  long  as  with  Natalie.  He  lent  her 
liooks  without  any  one  knowing  of  it,  confided  to  her  his 
plus,  and  read  her  the  first  pages  of  future  articles  and 
liooks.  Very  often  she  did  not  fully  understand  them,  but 
Boudine  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  much  about  that, 
u  long  as  he  had  some  one  to  listen  to  him.  His  intimacy 
with  Natalie  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  Daria,  but  she 
aid  to  herself,  “  Let  them  chat  together  here  in  the 
coDOtiy ;  he’s  fond  of  her  as  of  any  little  girl.  'There’s  no 
birm  in  it ;  and  he  will  teach  her  a  great  deal.  But  at  St. 
Petersburg  I  will  arrange  everything  on  a  different  footing.” 

Daria  was  mistaken.  Roudine  did  not  talk  to  Natalie 
u  one  generally  talks  to  a  little  girl.  She  too  listened 
keenly  to  everything  he  said,  tried  to  catch  his  meaning, 
nbmitted  to  his  judgment  all  her  thoughts  and  doubts ; 
he  was  her  instructor,  her  guide.  At  first  it  was  only  her 
head  that  was  in  a  turmoil,  but  a  young  head  is  never  long 
iaatormoil  before  the  heart  too  is  affected.  How  deli- 
cions  to  Natalie  were  those  moments,  when,  as  often 
happened,  they  were  sitting  on  the  garden-bench,  in  the 
light,  transparent  shadow  of  an  ash-tree,  and  Koudine 
w^d  read  aloud  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  Hoffman,  Bettina’s 
letters,  or  Novalis,  continually  stopping  to  explain  to  her 
ihatever  she  found  obscure  I  Like  most  Russian  girls  she 
did  not  speak  German  well,  but  she  understood  it  without 
difficnlty.  As  for  Roudine,  he  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
romantic  and  philosophical  world  of  Germany,  and  he 
earned  Natalie  with  him  into  this  ideal  world.  It  was  an 
mknown  and  marvellous  world  that  was  unfolded  before 
the  eager  gaze  of  the  young  girl.  From  the  pages  of 
the  book  in  Koudine’s  hand  there  streamed  wonderful  im¬ 
ages,  grand  and  touching,  thoughts  new  and  lofty,  which 
tiled  Natalie’s  soul  as  with  strains  of  enchanted  music, 
thile  the  holy  fire  of  enthusiasm  burned  in  her  troubled 
heart.  .... 

“Tell  me,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  she  said  one  day  as  she 
ns  sitting  over  her  embroidery  by  the  window,  “  are  you 
ping  to  St.  Petersburg  this  winter  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Roudine,  letting  a  book  he 
had  been  running  over,  fall  into  his  lap ;  “  if  I  can  get  the 
means  I  shall  go.” 

He  spoke  languidly ;  all  the  morning  he  had  seemed 
lired  and  dejected. 

“I  think  you  will  find  the  means.” 

Boadine  shook  his  head. 

“Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  and  he  glanced  at  her  from  one 
ade,  with  a  look  full  of  meaning. 

Natalie  was  about  to  answer,  but  she  stopped. 

“See,”  began  Roudine,  pointing  towards  the  window, 
'do  yon  see  that  apple-tree  ?  It  is  broken  down  by  the 
•hondance  of  the  fruit.  A  true  picture  of  genius.” 

“It  is  broken  because  it  had  no  support,”  answered 
Natalie. 

“I  understand  you,  Natalie;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
to  find  this  support.” 

“I  should  think  the  sympathy  of  others  ....  but 
*i»t*on  at  any  rate  ”  .  .  .  .  Natalie  became  embarrassed, 
ttd  blushed.  “  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
*i*ntry  this  winter  ?  ”  she  added  quickly. 


“  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  I  shall  finish  my  long  article 
—  you  know  —  on  tragedy  in  life  and  in  art.  I  told  yon 
my  design  day  before  yesterday  ;  I  will  send  it  to  you.” 

“  And  shall  you  have  it  printed  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  But  why  not  ?  For  whom  then  do  you  do  this  work  ?  ” 

“  What  if  it  were  for  you  ?  ” 

Natalie  lowered  her  eyes. 

“  It  would  be  far  above  me,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch.” 

“  May  I  ask  the  subject  of  the  article  ?  ”  asked  Bassistoff 
modestly.  He  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  them. 

“  On  tragedy  in  life  and  in  art,”  answered  Roudine. 

“  And  Mr.  Bassistoff  will  read  it  too.  Then  I  have  not 
yet  quite  made  up  my  mind  about  the  fundamental  idea. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  given  enough  attention  to  the  tragic 
import  of  love.” 

Love  was  a  favorite  and  frequent  subject  of  Roudine’s 
conversation.  At  first  Miss  Boncourt  used  to  start  and 
prick  up  her  ears  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  like  an  old 
war-horse  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  gradually  she 
had  grown  used  to  it,  and  now  she  merely  pursed  her  lips 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  at  intervals,  whenever  she  heard 
the  word. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Natalie  modestly,  “  that  the 
tragedy  of  love  is  simply  unrequited  love.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Roudine,  “  that  is  rather  the 
comic  side  of  love ;  one  must  look  at  the  question  in  an 
entirely  different  way  —  go  into  it  more  profoundly 
Love,”  he  continued,  “everything  about  it  is  a  mystery, 
the  way  it  appears,  grows,  vanishes.  At  one  time  it  starts 
forth  suddenly,  unmistakably,  joyous  as  the  day ;  another 
time  it  smoulders  a  long  time,  like  fire  beneath  the  ashes, 
and  bursts  out  in  the  soul  when  everything  is  destroyed ; 
again  it  creeps  into  the  heart  like  a  serpent,  to  disappear 

as  soon . Yes,  .yes,  it  is  a  great  question.  And  who 

is  there  who  loves  nowadays?  Who  knows  how  to 
love  ?  ” 

Roudine  grew  thoughtful. 

“  Why  have  we  not  seen  Sergius  Paulovitch  for  so  long 
a  time  ?  ”  he  asked  suddenly. 

Natalie  blushed  deeply,  and  lowered  her  head  over  her 
work. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

“  What  a  noble,  excellent  man  I  ”  said  Roudine,  rising. 
“  He  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Russian  gentleman.” 

Miss  Boncourt  looked  at  him  from  one  side  with  her 
little  French  eyes. 

Roudine  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

“  Have  you  ever  noticed,”  he  asked,  turning  suddenly 
upon  his  heels,  “  that  the  oak  —  and  the  oak  is  a  strong 
tree  —  only  loses  its  old  leaves  when  the  new  leaves  begin 
to  burst  forth  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Natalie,  “  I  have  noticed  it.” 

“  It  is  the  same  way  with  old  love  in  a  strong  heart.  It 
is  already  dead,  and  yet  it  survives  itself ;  and  only  a  new 
love  can  drive  it  away.” 

Natalie  did  not  answer. 

“  What  does  he  mean  ?  ”  she  thought. 

Koudine  stood  for  a  moment  without  moving,  shook  his 
hair,  and  went  out. 

Natalie  went  to  her  own  room,  where  she  remained  for 
some  time  sitting  on  her  bed,  buried  in  thought.  For  a 
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long  time  she  thought  over  those  last  words  of  Koudine, 
then  suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  and  burst  into  teais. 
Why  she  wept  —  God  alone  knows  1  She  herself  did  not 
know  why  her  tears  burst  forth  so  suddenly.  She  dried 
them,  but  again  they  fell,  like  water  from  a  long  confined 
spring. 

(To  be  oontiDued.) 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

I  HAD  long  entertained  the  idea  that  a  night  spent  on 
the  top  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  would  give  one  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  certain  peculiar  and  interesting  enects, 
which  would  well  repay  one  for  the  slight  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience  consequent  on  passing  the  night  in  that  elevated 
position. 

Choosing,  therefore,  a  favorable  time  when  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  glass  at  “  set-fair,”  I  obtained  the 
requisite  permission  from  the  cathedral  authorities,  and 
having  made  arrangements  with  the  very  obliging  chief 
verger,  I  presented  myself,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
at  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral,  at  about  eight  o’clock 
on  a  certain  evening  in  August  last  We  had  provided 
ourselves  with  something  to  eat  and  drink,  plenty  of  wraps 
and  overcoats,  a  telescope,  a  good  binocular,  a  dark-lan¬ 
tern,  and  a  thermometer ;  and  thus  fortified,  we  proceeded 
at  once  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to  the  golden  gallery, 
where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night. 

•  We  had  the  privilege,  however,  of  retiring  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  dome  as  oflen  as  we  wished ;  and  on  a  small 
but  convenient  landing,  some  forty  or  fifty  steps  from  the 
top,  where  there  was  just  room  for  three  people,  very 
closely  packed  side  by  side,  we  spread  our  rugs,  for  the 
purpose  of  lying  down  when  we  felt  inclined.  The  last 
gleams  of  daylight  were  still  lingering  in  the  northwestern 
My  when  we  first  emerged  from  the  small  doorway  open¬ 
ing  on  to  the  golden  gallery ;  but  even  at  that  early  period 
of  the  night,  &e  sight  which  met  our  gaze  below  was  one 
of  those  which  dwell  in  the  memory  for  a  life-time.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lamps  were  gleaming  like  stars  immediately  be-  , 
low  us,  and  spreading  for  miles  around.  London  was  lit¬ 
erally  mapped  out  in  gleaming  jets ;  the  long  lines  of 
the  streets,  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment,  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  bridges,  all  showing 
with  .marvellous  distinctness.  The  railway  stations  pre¬ 
sented  a  remarkable  appearance,  forming  with  their  multi¬ 
tudinous  lamps  bright  constellations  amid  the  hosts  of  lights 
below.  The  effect,  too,  was  pleasingly  diversified  by  the 
many  bright  red  signal-lights  which  stood  out  in  vivid  con¬ 
trast  to  tlie  whiter  clusters  around.  As  the  darkness  deep¬ 
ened,  we  could  discern  the  lights  farther  and  farther  away, 
until  they  could  be  traced  even  on  the  distant  heights  of 
Highgate,  where  they  melted  away  to  mingle  at  last  with 
the  stars,  which  by  this  time  were  gleaming  from  all  parts 
of  the  heavens.  It  seemed  as  though  we  hs^  been  suddenly 
transported  to  some  point  in  space,  from  which  we  could 
gaze  upon  the  starry  hosts  both  above  and  below  us. 

We  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  being  favored  on  this 
night  of  all  others  with  a  fine  effect  of  aurora  borealis. 
At  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  northern  sky  brightened,  and 
soon  after  some  fine  white  streamers  shot  upwards  towards 
the  zenith,  varied  by  those  beautiful  and  mysteriously 
shifting  crimson  lights,  which  so  enhance  the  beauty  of 
these  auroral  displays,  coming  and  going  like  blushes  on 
the  cheek  of  a  brunette,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  simile, 
without,  as  Mr.  Weller  says,  “  verging  on  the  poetical.” 
Up  to  a  late  period  of  the  night,  in  addition  to  the  lamps 
of  the  streets,  railways,  and  bridges,  there  were  of  course 
myriads  of  gleams  from  windows,  skylights,  and  doorways 
spread  over  the  vast  masses  of  houses  between  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets ;  but  as  midnight  approached,  these  died  out 
one  by  one,  until,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
only  lights  visible  were  those  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
and  the  railway  stations,  which  now  stood  out  from  the 
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surrounding  gloom  with  increased  brilliancy.  The  dark 
interspaces  in  which,  as  the  moon  had  set,  not  the  faintest 
outline  of  a  roof  or  chimney  could  be  traced,  presented  a 
very  solemn  aspect.  It  seemed  as  if  all  human  habitations 
had  been  blotted  out,  and  nothing  but  a  black  void  existed 
where  so  late  the  signs  of  activity  and  life  shone  out  finm 
far  and  near. 

We  had  been  very  curious  to  know  whether  the  street 
noises  would  entirely  cease.  I  was  hoping,  indeed,  that  at 
some  period  of  the  night  or  morning  there  might  be  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  sounds,  so  that  we  might  have  enjoyed  the 
solemn  stillness  from  our  novel  and  isolated  position.  In 
this,  however,  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  There 
was  never  a  single  moment  throughout  the  night  when  the 
sounds  wholly  ceased.  Of  course,  when  we  first  emerged 
into  the  gallery,  the  familiar  deafening  roar  of  the  busy 
streets  rose  up  to  us  with  startling  distinctness  in  the  still 
evening  air.  Towards  midnight,  however,  these  had  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  and  we  thought,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
traffic  within  the  city  proper  would  certainly  cease  after 
the  latest  trains  had  arrived  and  departed  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  Towards  two  o’clock  the  continuous  roar 
had  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  the  sounds  from  single 
cabs  or  carriages  still  disturbed  the  ear  which  was  really 
longing  for  rest.  The  Hansoms  were  the  chief  enemies 
to  repose.  Throughout  the  whole  night  we  could  see 
their  lamps  flitting  along  like  fire-flies  amid  the  gloom, 
across  a  distant  bridge,  or  along  a  neighboring  street 
Once  or  twice  the  sound  even  of  these  had  almost  died 
away,  when  a  far-off  railway  whistle  struck  upon  the  ear, 
or  a  market  wagon  came  lumbering  along  the  roadway 
immediately  beneath  us  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  I  had 
also  anticipated  an  entire  cessation  of  light  and  sound  at 
the  railway  stations,  but  trains  of  one  kind  or  another 
seemed  to  continue  throughout  the  night,  and  the  lights 
were  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  stations  visible  were  Waterloo,  Farringdon 
Street,  Broad  Street,  and  London  Bridge.  The  huge  roof 
of  Cannon  Street  obscured  the  station  lights,  and  ob¬ 
structed  also  the  lights  on  London  Bridge.  A  notable  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  gloom  of  the  spaces  between  the  streets  was 
the  light  from  the  various  printing-offices.  Printing-House 
Square,  the  Telegraph  Office,  and  many  others,  which  we 
did  not  recognize,  shone  out  vividly  from  the  surrounding 
gloom  ;  and  long  before  daybreak,  the  puffs  of  steam  issu¬ 
ing  from  their  roofs  told  of  the  busy  machines  and  the 
thousands  of  active  hands  laboring  through  the  night  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  multitudes  who  would  pour  forth 
at  early  morning  with  that  insatiable  appetite  for  news 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  was  the  sound  of  the  va¬ 
rious  clocks  ;  and  as  there  were  some  twenty  of  them  within 
hearing  which  persisted  in  striking  the  hours  and  quarters 
throughout  the  night,  they  certainly  did  their  utmost  to 
dispel  the  hope  we  nad  entertained  of  a  period  of  compar¬ 
ative  quiet.  Some  minor  clocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
commenced  several  seconds  before  the  real  time,  like  drop¬ 
ping  shots  from  skirmishers  before  a  battle.  These  rapidly 
increased,  until  presently  the  deep  boom  of  Big  Ben  rolled 
towards  us  on  the  still  air ;  but  almost  before  the  ear  had 
caught  the  sound,  the  full  voice  of  St.  Paul’s  answer^  the 
challenge,  and  sent  forth  its  deafening  tones,  which  in  the 
dead  of  night  seemed  literally  to  shake  the  building.  In 
these  two  all  other  sounds  seemed  for  the  time  merged,  but 
long  after  they  had  ceased,  the  “  clamor  and  the  clangor 
of  uie  bells  ”  was  continued  from  many  a  steeple  far  and 
near. 

One  villainous  little  chime  —  out  of  charity,  I  for^ 
to  mention  its  name  —  struck  up  with  a  harsh,  diss^ 
nant  tone,  long  after  the  others  nad  all  ceased,  as  if  it 
were  not  satisfied  to  join  in  the  general  chorus,  but  mart 
display  its  vain  incompetence  in  the  most  prominent  and 
irritating  manner  possible. 

I  had  been  hoping  that  my  companions  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  seeking  some  repose,  so  that  I  might  fora 
time  be  left  to  my  own  solitary  musings  over  the  novelty 
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of  my  position  at  the  dead  of  night.  And  so  it  hap^ned. 
For  about  an  hour  I  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  eallery,  and  sitting  alone  in  one  of  the  niches  gazing 
gg  ie  scene  below,  many  solemn  thoughts  of  the  present 
lod  the  past  of  necessity  filled  my  mind.  Thoughts  of  the 
jwosands  sleeping  below  seeking  oblivion  from  the  throbs 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain  that  would  recommence  with  fresh 
titiJitv’on  the  morrow — thoughts  of  the  anxious  watch- 
on  bv  sick-beds  longing  eagerly  for  the  dawn  and  the  re¬ 
newed  life  which  comes  with  the  morning  light ;  or  per- 
litps  (as  it  needs  must  be  in  hundreds  of  homes  beneath 
BV  very  gaze)  to  look  upon  the  face  of  death  —  of  distant 
revels,  prolonged  through  the  night  —  of  brains  still  busy 
bj  the  midnight  lamp  —  of  the  intr^ues,  the  vice,  and  the 
iqaalid  poverty  of  this  vast  city.  Unconsciously,  too,  my 
^d  drifted  into  the  past,  recalling  the  time  when  all 
London  lay  within  a  good  bow-shot  of  the  place  where  I 
nt,  and  Old  St.  Paul’s  stood  with  its  square  tower  on  this 
very  spot,  before  the  magnificent  creation  of  immortal 
Wren  had  entered  into  his  busy  brain,  or  the  hope  (des¬ 
tined  to  be  realized)  of  seeing  his  labor  completed. 
Thoughts,  too,  of  that  fatal  year  came  back,  when  a 
pzer,  placed  where  I  now  was,  might  have  looked  upon 
Biles  of  fire  consuming  a  plague-stricken  city,  and  with 
its  seething,  roaring  tide  licking  up  the  old  cathedral 
itself,  as  easily  as  the  advancing  flood  consumes  a  child’s 
mimic  fortress ;  and  as  the  bell  again  chimed  the  hour,  I 
recalled  the  story  of  the  sentry  at  distant  Windsor,  who 
beard  the  old  clock  strike  thirteen,  thus  proving  that  he 
could  not  have  been  asleep  on  his  post,  and  thereby  saved 
bis  life. 

At  this  point  I  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  one  of 
ay  friends  from  his  nap  on  the  landing,  yawning  dread- 
(iilly,  and  looking  decidedly  “  seedy  ”  in  the  dull  light 
which  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east.  Snatching 
half  an  hour’s  sleep  myself,  I  returned  to  the  gallery,  in 
uticipation  of  the  effect  which  1  hoped  would  prove  the 
most  interesting  we  had  witnessed  —  namely,  sunrise  over 
the  smokeless  city,  and  the  view  of  London  to  its  farthest 
limits. 

The  morning  light  had  considerably  increased,  creep¬ 
ing  cool  and  gray  over  the  house-tops,  revealing  their 
roofs  and  chimneys  once  more,  and  causing  the  innumera¬ 
ble  churches  around  to  stand  out  with  startling  distinct¬ 
ness.  A  curious  effect  might  now  be  observed  in  the 
streets  below  still  lit  by  the  gas,  and  which  by  contrast 
with  the  cold  light  of  morning  on  the  innumerable  house¬ 
tops,  appeared  of  a  deep  orange  color,  or  as  if  the  streets 
had  been  strewn  with  red  sand.  Sounds  of  human  life, 
too,  began  to  increase.  The  red  post-office  vans  were  in 
full  activity  ;  the  early  coffee-stal  (-keepers  were  wending 
their  way  to  the  several  stations ;  the  wagons  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers ;  and  the  pedestrians  were  beginning  to 
throng  the  streets  even  at  this  early  hour.  The  river  pre- 
Kuted  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  was  as  calm  as  a  mirror, 
ind  every  bridge,  boat,  and  barge  was  reflected  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner  from  the  unruffled  surface.  Presently, 
the  dim  outline  of  the  hills  around  Highgate  began  to  loom 
th^gh  the  mist,  and  1  fondly  imagined  that  my  hopes  of 
being  able  to  see  the  country  all  round  London  were  about 
to  be  realized. 

Alas  I  man  is  doomed  to  disappointment  I 

The  sun  rose  with  unusual  majesty  and  glory —  the  sky 
orerhead  was  one  mass  of  blue  and  gold  ;  but  uprising 
*tth  the  sun  came  a  white  and  envious  mist  creeping  on- 
from  the  east,  shutting  out  with  a  dense  veil  every 
beyond  the  radius  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  once  dis¬ 
pelling  every  hope  of  a  panoramic  view,  before  the  smoke, 
*^h  already  began  to  curl  up  from  many  a  chimney, 
•hwld  come  to  supersede,  or  mingle  with  the  mist 

Uttering  a  groan  over  our  disappointment,  yet  by  no 
M^s  regretting  our  novel  undertaking,  we  descended 
^  our  lofty  eminence,  and,  bag  in  hand,  emerged 
the  cathedral,  exciting,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
“C  suspicious  glances  of  more  than  one  early  police- 
as  we  wended  our  way  to  the  nearest  Metropolitan 
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It  was  curious  and  pleasant,  so  certain  of  Mr.  Merdock’s 
clients  held,  to  discern  through  his  office  windows  —  heav¬ 
ily  barred  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  burglarious  —  a 
small  patch  of  enclosed  land,  ritffi  in  rank  grass,  and  shaded, 
little  as  it  needed  shade,  for  the  neighboring  houses  hemmed 
it  in  on  all  sides,  by  an  old,  stunted,  murky  elm-tree.  The 
land  had  originally  pertained  to  a  church  that  had  long 
since  vanished,  iktmetimes,  after  a  ghostly-looking,  soli¬ 
tary  sheep,  coming  none  knew  from  whence,  or  by  whose 
authority,  had  been  turned  into  the  enclosure,  and  had 
cropped  and  munched  away  the  long  grass,  faint  outlines 
of  recumbent  tombstones  could  be  traced  whitening  here 
and  there  the  vegetation.  Within  living  memory  no  inter¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  there ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  took  little  heed  of  it  now,  except  now 
and  then  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  dust-bin,  a  receptacle  for 
broken  glass  and  crockery,  cinders,  litter,  refuse,  and  rub¬ 
bish  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Merdock’s  offices  were  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  ram¬ 
bling  old  house  in  one  of  the  tortuous,  confined  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Walbrook.  His  private  room  was  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  and  thus  obtained  its  feeble  sort  of  rural  out¬ 
look.  He  was  a  solicitor  of  sound  repute,  enjoying  an 
excellent  practice  ;  a  tall,  lean,  elderly  man,  with  good  fea¬ 
tures,  worn  very  sharp  by  time  and  ha^  work  at  his  calling. 
His  tall,  bald  forehead  had  the  look  of  old  parchment,  or  of 
discolored  ivory ;  his  sallow  face  was  deeply  lined  and  very 
gaunt.  Yet  his  aspect  betrayed  no  trace  of  ill  health  or  of 
premature  decay.  He  was  alert  of  movement;  the  fringe 
of  hair  at  the  back  of  his  bald  head  was  still  a  dense  black ; 
there  were  no  threads  of  silver  in  the  sharply-trimmed, 
crescent-shaped  whiskers  he  wore  on  his  high  cheek-bones  ; 
although  his  lips  were  colorless,  his  teeth  were  sound  and 
white,  and  his  gray  eyes  twinkled  piercingly  beneath  his 
heavy  pent-house  brows.  He  was,  plainly,  a  wiry,  spare 
man,  who  could  still  endure  much  wear  and  tear,  and  make 
a  good  fight  with  time. 

Mr.  Merdock  sat  at  his  desk  —  idly  for  the  moment  — 
glancing  now  at  the  green  enclosure  to  be  seen  from  his 
window,  now  at  a  tin  box,  one  of  a  large  pile  of  similar  tin 
boxes,  ranged  against  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  now  at  the 
Times  newspaper,  spread  out  before  him.  With  a  medita¬ 
tive  air  he  was  rubbing  the  palm  of  his  large,  yellow,  bony 
hand  against  his  very  blue  chin,  for  his  strong  black  beard 
opposed  a  stout  resistance  to  the  razor,  let  him  ply  it  as 
persistently  as  he  might.  He  paused  to  take  noisily  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  passed  a  large  scarlet  and  puce 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  across  his  face. 

“  Poor  Delpratt  1  ”  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  tin  box. 
The  legend  The  Delpratt  Trust  was  inscribed  upon  it 
in  dim  gold  letters.  “  Dead  I  ”  He  gazed  from  the  window 
at  the  waving  grass  and  the  murky  elm  of  the  graveyard 
without.  “  Four  days  ago  1  ”  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
newspaper.  It  contained  among  its  advertisements  of 
deaths  the  following  brief  notification  :  — 

“  On  the  20th  of  November,  at  the  Manor  House,  Lupton, 
Hants,  Eustace  Verb  Delpratt,  aged  fifty-seven.” 

Mr.  Merdock  shook  his  head  mournfully,  sighed,  and 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  making  an  effort,  as  it  seemed, 
to  dismiss  a  distressing  subject  from  his  mind.  Just  then 
one  of  his  clerks  entered  and  handed  him  a  card.  He 
started  as  he  read  the  name  it  bore.  After  a  moment’s 
hesitation  he  said,  “  You  must  show  him  in.  Booth.” 

A  young  man  entered,  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

”  Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt  ?  ”  Mr.  Merdock  was  reading 
aloud  the  name  on  the  eard. 

“  You  have  foreotten  me,  I  see,  Mr.  Merdock.  But  it  is 
not  surprising.  We  have  not  met  for  some  years.  I  know 
that  I  am  much  changed  in  appearance.  I  was  a  mere  boy 
then.” 

”  Pray  be  seated.” 

He  was  now  perhaps  about  thirty ;  wearing  a  thick,  red- 
brown  beard,  and  rather  long  hair  falling  negligently  across 
his  forehead.  His  natural  pallor  was  no  doubt  increased 
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in  effect  by  the  black  clothes  he  wore.  But  his  complexion 
was  of  that  deadly  whiteness  which  knows  little  variation, 
and  resists  all  influence  of  temperature,  refusing  to  be 
bronzed  by  the  sun,  or  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  wind. 
It  was  late  in  the  year,  but  the  weather  was  unnaturally 
sultry.  Still  it  had  not  brought  any  increase  of  color  to 
his  face ;  only  the  glisten  of  clamminess  on  the  surface  of 
his  skin. 

“  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  sad  occurrence  that 
has  brought  me  here  ?  ” 

“  I  have  only  just  read  in  the  Times  of  Mr.  Delpratt’s 
death.”  Mr.  Merdock’s  manner  was  reserved,  even  dis¬ 
tant. 

“  You  knew  him  intimately  ?  ” 

**  I  can  scarcely  say  so  much  as  that  I  saw  him  fre¬ 
quently  at  one  time.  But  of  late  years  we  seldom  met.  I 
rarely  quit  London,  he  rarely  visited  it.  Still  I  regarded 
him  as  a  friend.  1  heard  from  him  occasionally.  He  was 
kind  enough  always  to  address  me  in  the  most  cordial 
terms.  I  have  learnt  of  his  death  with  extreme  regret.” 

“ But  you  were  his  professional  adviser;  you  know  more 
of  his  private  affairs  than  any  one  ?  ” 

“  That  may  be  so,”  said  Mr.  Merdock,  coldly. 

“  He  executed  a  will,  in  your  presence,  some  ten  years 
ago?” 

Mr.  Merdock  made  no  reply. 

“  I  should  explain,”  the  young  man  went  on,  “  that  as  his 
•ole  surviving  relative  ”  — 

“  Pardon  me,”  Merdock  interrupted,  “  legally  speaking, 
the  late  Mr.  Delpratt  had  no  relatives.” 

“  Perhaps  so  —  but  he  always  regarded  and  spoke  of  me 
as  his  cousin,  or  rather  as  his  first  cousin  once  removed.  I 
therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  search  for  his  will  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  had  expressed  in  it  any  instructions  in  relation  to 
his  funeral.  I  hope  that  you  see  nothing  objectionable  in 
that  ?  ” 

Mr.  Merdock  merely  bowed.  He  avoided  any  statement 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

“  ^e  will  1  found  contained  no  instructions  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  Further  of  its  terms  I  need  not  speak  just 
now ;  especially  as,  the  document  having  been  drawn  by 
you,  you  are  already  acquainted  with  its  contents.” 

“  The  only  will  of  which  I  know  anything,”  said  Mr. 
Merdock,  after  a  minute’s  deliberation,  “  was  executed  by 
the  testator  in  my  presence  some  ten  years  ago.  The  will 
was  engrossed  in  duplicate  —  a  course  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  in  such  cases  —  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
precaution.  One  copy  is  now  in  my  iron  safe.  The  other, 
the  testator  took  into  his  own  keeping.  That  is,  I  presume, 
the  document  to  which  you  have  been  referring.” 

“  No  doubt.” 

“  Let  us  be  quite  sure,”  said  Mr.  Merdock,  still  with  his 
air  of  deliberation.  He  left  the  room.  Presently  he  re¬ 
turned.  “  The  will  bore  date  the  18th  of  March,  1859.” 

“  That  is  the  will  in  question.  It  was  found  in  Mr.  Del¬ 
pratt’s  desk.” 

“  You  found  none  of  later  date  ?  No  will  or  codicil  V  ” 

“  No,  though  I  made  careful  search.  Some  rough  memo¬ 
randa  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  I  did  find,  but 
these  were  unsigned  —  mere  notes  of  an  informal  charac¬ 
ter.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  will.  You  know  of 
none  V  ” 

“  1  know  of  none.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Merdock  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

“  Mr.  Delpratt  died  rather  suddenly  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
had  been  suffering,  as  all  his  household  well  knew,  from 
disease  of  the  heart  of  long  standing.  Still  none  looked 
for  his  illness  terminating  fatally  at  so  early  a  date.  His 
medical  attendant  visited  him  frequently  of  late.  He  was 
not  present,  however,  when  the  sad  event  occurred.  He  is 
fully  satisfied,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  He  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  aneurismal  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  I  am 
not  doctor  enough  to  understand  precisely  his  meanin«'.” 

The  young  man  dabbed  his  white  face  with  his  handker¬ 
chief.  He  was  much  moved,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  be 
continued. 

”  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  cousin’s  death  has  been  a 


heavy  blow  to  me.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Merdock,  in  timei 
past  there  were  many  difierences  between  us  —  due  to  my 
tolly,  to  my  misconduct,  I  am  now  prepared  fully  to  admit 
But  we  had  been  reconciled.  We  were  on  intimate  and 
affectionate  terms.  I  regarded  him  as  my  benefactor,  and 
was  deeply  grateful  for  all  he  had  done  for  me.  Most  un- 
fortunately  I  was  absent  from  the  house  at  the  time  of  hii 
death.” 

Mr.  Merdock  was  silent,  but  he  now  seemed  from  under 
his  beetling  brows  to  eye  his  visitor  with  a  new  curiosity 
His  attention  was  attracted  perhaps  by  the  restlessness 
that  marked  the  young  man’s  manner.  He  moved  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  shifting  his  position  constantly,  and  twisting 
his  handkerchief  into  a  string  by  the  unconscious  contor¬ 
tions  of  his  hands. 

“  I  had  left  the  house  early  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
meet  at  some  few  miles  distance  from  Lupton.  It  was  late 
when  I  returned.  My  cousin  had  then  been  dead  some 
hours.  Coming  up  to  London,  to  transact  some  business 
that  could  not  be  postponed,  I  resolved  to  call  upon  yon, 
Mr.  Merdock.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  attend  the  funeral,  which  is  fixed  for  the  27th,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  beg  that  you  will  act  on  my  be¬ 
half,  as  my  legal  adviser,  in  the  new  position  that  devolves 
upon  me  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Delpratt’s  will.” 

“  I  shall  attend  the  funeral,  of  course,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“  I  have  sincere  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  late  friend. 
I  shall  attend,  if  you  please,  in  my  character  as  professional 
adviser,  during  many  years,  of  the  deceased.” 

“  A  carriage  shall  meet  the  early  train  from  town  at  An¬ 
dover  —  the  nearest  station  to  Lupton  Manor.” 

“  Any  business  arrangements  in  regard  to  your  own  fu¬ 
ture  position  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  defer  until  after 
the  funeral.” 

“  As  you  think  best.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Merdock.  1 
will  only  add  a  hope  that  you  will  dismiss  any  prejudice 
you  may  have  formed  against  me  in  relation  to  my  life  in 
the  past.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  different  man.  1  am 
not  now  as  you  once  knew  me.  Good  morning.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted.  Mr.  Merdock  resumed 
his  desk,  after  carefully  rubbing  his  fingers  with  his  silk 
handkerchief.  They  had  been  left  so  cold  and  clammy  by 
his  visitor’s  grasp. 

Apparently  Mr.  Merdock  was  not  industriously  inclined 
that  day,  or  he  was  preoccupied ;  his  attention  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  client. 
Eustace  Vere  Delpratt.  He  found  a  difficulty  in  devoting 
binself  to  other  matters.  He  sat  idly  in  his  chair,  glancing 
now  at  the  tin  box,  now  at  the  first  column  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  now  at  the  graveyard  outside  his  window.  And 
at  intervals  he  studied  the  card  of  Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt. 

Later  in  the  day  the  lawyer’s  room  was  abruptly  entered 
by  Mr.  Pixley,  the  secretary  of  the  Albatross  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  institution  Mr.  Merdock  had  been  for 
many  years  the  solicitor. 

“  I  was  passing,  Merdock,  so  I  thought  I’d  look  in,”  said 
Mr.  Pixley,  an  active,  bustling  gentleman,  who  always  de¬ 
clined  a  chair,  finding  that  he  could  talk  with  greater  ease 
if  permitted  an  erect  posture,  with  space  for  free  movement 
and  gesticulation.  “We’re  in  for  a  heavy  claim.  The 
matter’s  not  ripe  for  discussion,  but  it’s  worth  mentioning. 
I  don’t  say  that  it’s  suspicious  as  yet ;  but  it’s  odd,  and 
sooner  or  later,  I  take  it,  you’ll  have  to  look  into  it  for  ns. 
Yet  the  parties  are  of  great  respectability ;  they  always 
are,  I  notice,  in  cases  of  an  unpleasant  complexion.  And 
it’s  odd,  as  I  said.  'The  life  only  dropped  four  days  ago. 
Yet  already  it’s  been  thought  advisable  to  notify  the  fact 
to  us,  and  the  party  most  interested  has  called  in  person 
at  the  office.  Now  I  consider  that  rather  sharp  work. 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  it  ?  It’s  a  policy  of  long 
standing  —  a  heavy  risk  —  we  divided  it  of  course  wim 
other  offices,  but  still  we  stand  to  lose  a  large  amount.  The 
sum  insured,  with  accumulated  bonuses,  makes  a  heavy 
total.  Is  it  all  fair?  That’s  the  question.” 

“  That’s  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  called  uwn 
you,”  said  Mr.  Merdock,  and  he  handed  the  secretary  Mr. 
Ernest  Delpratt’s  cuxl. 
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” « The  very  man  !  You’ve  seen  him  also  ?  Upon  my 
,rord  he  doesn’t  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.” 

u  He  didn’t  come  here  about  the  insurance :  but  I  happen 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  case.  The  late  Mr.  Del- 
Mtt  was  a  client  of  mine.  It  was  through  me  the  insurance 
effected.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  old  Joshua  Del- 
prstt,  who  bequeathed  to  him  absolutely  the  Lupton  Manor 
e^te  —  a  property  of  considerable  value  in  Hampshire. 
Joshua  Delpratt  was  never  married.  His  presumptive 
lieir  was  his  nephew,  Delamere  Delpratt,  the  father  of  Er¬ 
nest  You  follow  me?  ” 

“You’re  getting  complicated.  But  at  present,  1  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  Delamere  Delpratt  was  a  scoundrel,  and  Joshua  pro- 
cliimed  his  intention  to  leave  all  he  possessed  to  Eustace, 
tither  than  to  his  nephew,  Delamere,  who  had  brought  dis- 
»race  upon  the  family.  To  assist  Delamere  Eustace  bor¬ 
rowed  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  was  in  Joshua’s  lifetime, 
mind.  Eustace  could  not  of  course  charge  the  estates, 
which  he  was  only  to  acquire  under  the  will  of  a  man  who 
was  still  living,  and  who  might  at  any  time  change  his 
mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  The  only  security 
Eustace  could  offer  was  his  reversionary  interest  in  a  sum  in 
the  funds  invested  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother,  and  the 
(object  indeed  of  the  Delpratt  Trust,  the  deeds  and  papers 
(/which  are  in  that  tin  box  beside  you.  Further,  he  could, 
M  he  did,  insure  his  life  heavily,  lodge  the  policies,  and 
bind  himself  to  pay  the  premiums  regularly.  Of  the  money 
idrinced  Eustace  never  touched  a  half-[)enny.  All  was 
ibsorbed  by  Delamere.  On  coming  into  possession  of  the 
Mtttes,  Eustace  paid  olT  the  loan,  but  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  up  the  policies.  He  had  especially  in  view 
the  benefit  of  the  legitimate  members  of  the  family.  Of 
these  the  man  you  saw  to-day  ”  — 

“I  did  not  see  him,”  interrupted  Mr.  Pixley.  “  I  was 
engaged  when  he  called.  But  I  heard  of  his  visit  from 
the  assistant-secretary,  who  had  some  conversation  with 
him.” 

“  Well,  of  these  Ernest  Delpratt  is  now  the  sole  repre- 
(entative ;  for  Delamere,  his  father,  died  of  drink,  many 
years  ago,  leaving  no  other  issue.  Eustace,  my  old  friend 
and  client,  left  no  children.  Here  you  have,  briefly  told, 
the  story  of  the  Delpratts.” 

“Then  this  Ernest  is  the  last  of  the  race  ?  ” 

“The  last  of  the  race.” 

“  His  father,  you  say,  was  a  scoundrel ;  and  he  ?  ” 

“Well,  I’d  rather  defer  my  opinion.  IVe  mustn’t  be  in 
a  hurry.  He  is,  clearly  —  and  there  he’s  wron^.  Hurry, 
needless  hurry  —  and  hurry  is  generally  needless  —  pro- 
rokes  distrust.  The  ease  must  be  looked  into,  but  very 
qnietly.” 

“  In  suspicious  cases  ”  — 

“  Mind,  I  don’t  say  that  this  is  suspicious  as  yet,”  inter- 
rnpted  Mr.  Mcrdock. 

“  Let  me  continue.  In  suspicious  cases  what  we  have  to 
inquire  is,  who  is  the  person  who  benefits  by  the  death  of 
the  insured  ?  If  wrong’s  been  done,  there  must  be  an  in¬ 
ducement,  a  motive  for  it.  Find  out  that,  and  ”  — 

“  Mv  dear  Pixley,  hadn’t  you  better  leave  it  all  to  me  ? 
Don’t  keep  a  dog  and  bark  yourself.  I’ll  attend  to  it.  I’m 
goinv  to  the  funeral  on  the  27th.” 

“  You  are  ?  Then  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say ;  only  keep 
me  informed  of  everything.” 

“  Of  everything.  And  mind  you  do  the  same  towards 
me.” 

That  night  Mr.  Merdock  left  London. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  November  a  carriage  from 
Lupton  Manor  was  waiting  at  the  Andover  station  to  meet 
ihe  early  train  from  London.  Mr.  Merdock,  however,  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  station  some  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  looked 
*o:n  and  anxious.  Among  the  passengers  brought  down 
from  town  was  Mr.  Pixley.  Mr.  Merdock  hastened  towards 
him,  and  drew  him  aside. 

“  You  got  my  letter,  of  course  ?  Now  be  very  careful. 
Don’t  say  a  word  more  than  you  can  help. 


There’s  a  carriage  waiting  to  take  us  to  Lupton,  a  pleasant 
drive  over  the  Hampshire  downs.  The  driver’s  been  rest¬ 
ing  at  the  Andover  Arms ;  he  only  drew  up  to  the  station 
when  the  train  was  in  sight.  He  supposes  that  we  both 
came  down  by  the  train.  You’re  understood  to  be  m^ 
clerk.  You  would  come,  and  you  must  accept  that  posi¬ 
tion.  But  be  very  careful  what  you  say.  Not  a  word 
more  now.  You’re  from  Limton,  coachman  ?  To  meet 
a  gentleman  from  London  ?  Quite  right.” 

They  entered  the  carriage,  and  were  driven  from  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

“  Pull  up  that  window,  Pixley.  That  fellow  mustn’t  hear 
us.  This  IS  a  delicate  matter,  and  we  must  proceed  very 
cautiously.” 

“  Well  ?  And  what’s  been  done  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  not  been  idle,  but.  I’ll  own,  I’ve  but  a  poor  case  as 
yet.  I  can’t  get  much  beyond  suspicion.  I  cannot  arrive 
at  proof.  Still,  I’ve  set  two  or  three  at  work,  and  some¬ 
thing  may  come  out  at  any  moment.  I  couldn’t  appear  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  matter  myself,  for  maiw  reasons.  We  must 
lull  suspicion  as  much  as  possible.  Tlie  criminal,  if  there 
is  one  —  and,  mind,  I  won’t  yet  say  that  there  is  one  —  will 
then  grow  bolder,  imprudent,  perhaps,  and  then  we  have  a 
chance.” 

“  The  funeral  will  proceed  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  loud.  Yes.  You  know,  or,  perhaps,  you  don’t 
know,  what  country  coroners  are.  And  we’ve  scarcely  a 
pretext  for  demanding  an  inquest.  The  doctor,  a  local 
practitioner,  sticks  to  his  aneurismal  hypertrophy.  What 
can  we  do  in  the  face  of  his  certificate  ?  The  servants 
have  been  got  at,  not  by  me  —  I  did  not  dare  go  near  the 
house  —  and  questioned  skilfully  enough,  without  awaken¬ 
ing  their  suspicions.  Something  has  been  gathered  that 
may  be  of  importance.  A  hint  of  physic  bottles  destroyed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Delpratt.  But  it’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  clear  enough  at  present,  and  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it.” 

“  But  if  the  funeral  ”  — 

“  The  funeral  doesn’t  matter.  If  we’ve  any  evidence  to 
go  upon,  we  can  obtain  from  the  Home  Office  an  order  for 
disinterment.  Never  mind  about  the  funeral.  Get  that 
over  quietly ;  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  us.” 

“  But  the  other  doctor,  who  gave  a  hint  to  the  oflSce  ”  — 

“  I’ve  seen  him,  and  it  only  comes  to  this  —  he  suspects. 
He  was  dismissed  from  attendance  upon  the  deceased  three 
weeks  ago ;  so,  you  know,  he  couldn’t  have  seen  poor  Del¬ 
pratt  during  his  last  fortnight  of  life.  Still,  he  mentioned 
some  facts  that  were  worth  noting.  At  the  same  time,  you 
know,  he  may  be  charged  with  Ming  actuated  by  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy  —  a  doctor  dismissed  for  incompetence  ; 
that’s  how  it  would  be  put  to  a  jury.” 

“  But  what  does  he  suspect  V  ” 

“  Suspicions,  mind,  amount  to  nothing,  unless  you  can 
support  them  with  evidence  of  facts,  and  that  we  can’t  do 
at  present.  But  he  suspects  —  bend  your  head;”  Mr. 
Merdock  clutched  his  companion  by  the  fore-arm,  and  whis¬ 
pered  into  his  ear  —  “  he  suspects  that  the  medicines  were 
tampered  with,  and  that  death  resulted  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of — poison  —  probably  arsenic,  in  small  but  fre¬ 
quent  doses.  That  could  only  have  been  done  by  some  one 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  deceased.” 

“  And  we  know  that  Ernest  Delpratt  had  opportunities 
of  that  kind.” 

“  Yes  ;  that  we  know.  He  sat  up  some  nights  with  the 
deceased,  was  with  him,  indeed,  continually,  except  on  the 
day  of  his  death ;  then  he  was  absent,  out  all  day  —  hunt¬ 
ing,  he  told  me.  He  lied.  I’ve  ascertained  that.  He  did 
go  to  the  meet.  But  there  was  but  a  poor  day’s  sport,  a 
short  run  with  a  young  fox,  and  a  kill  in  Darrington  Plan¬ 
tations,  only  a  few  miles  from  Lupton.  He  might  have 
been  home  by  two  o’clock.  But  he  stayed  drinking  in  a 
little  public-house  on  the  Furham  road.  So,  you  see,  he 
lied.  That  doesn’t  surprise  me  ;  he  was  always  a  liar,  as 
his  father  was  before  him.  It  looks  like  administering  the 
last  fatal  dose,  and  then  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  scene,  to  avoid  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  might  have  put  up  at  the  public,  and  afterwards, 
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being  ashamed  of  himself,  have  given  a  false  account  of  his  I 
conduct  for  the  saka  of  decency.”  \ 

“  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  deceased  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Not  so  good  as  he’d  make  out,  but  still  on  good 
terms.  He’d  been  forgiven,  and  made  welcome  to  the  ma¬ 
nor-house.  Poor  Delpratt,  I  take  it,  was  trying  to  like  him, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  young  man  had  behaved  pretty  well 
of  late.  It  had  been  different  formerly.  In  truth,  Ernest 
was  as  bad  as  Delamere  had  been.  Dismissed  from  the 
army  before  he  was  twenty  for  disgraceful  conduct —  cheat¬ 
ing  at  cards  —  then  guilty  of  what’s  called,  in  plain  terms, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  forgery.  But  the  thing  was  hushed  up, 
and  the  young  man  was  packed  off  to  Australia.  Poor 
Delpratt,  always  feeling  acutely  his  own  position,  and  do¬ 
ing  nis  Ixjst  to  serve  the  legitimate  members  of  the  family, 
gave  him  up  then  as  a  bad  job.  But  he  probably  softened 
towards  him  of  late  years,  believed  in  his  reform,  and 
viewed  him  even  affectionately.” 

“  Who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  V  ” 

“  No  one.  There  we’re  weak.  He  had  certainly  heai  t 
disease  of  considerable  standing  —  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
account  for  his  death.  There’s  only  this  to  add.  He  it 
known  to  have  complained  of  the  strange  taste  of  his  medi¬ 
cines,  and  of  the  great  internal  pain  and  burning  thirst 
they  provoked.” 

“  After  all,  as  you  said  yourself,  Merdock,  just  now,  it’s 
but  a  poor  case.” 

“  I  repeat  it  —  a  poor  case.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  we’ve  any  grounds  for  resisting  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  policy.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  as  yet.  But  never  rush  at  conclusions, 
Pixley.  We’ve  time  before  us,  and  many  things  may  hap¬ 
pen.  And  mind,  in  any  case,  I  mean  to  spring  a  mine  upon 
that  young  man  such  as  he  little  dreams  of.  Eustace  Del- 
pratt  was  my  friend.  I  don’t  forget  that.  Hush  1  We’ve 
arrived.  Remember,  you’re  my  derk.” 

The  funeral  was  of  a  simple  kind.  It  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able,  perhaps,  for  its  paucity  of  mourners.  But,  as  Mr. 
Merdock  had  explainea,  the  late  Mr.  Delpratt  had,  legally 
■peaking,  no  relatives.  No  “  inheritable  blood,”  to  use  the 
conveyancers’  term,  had  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  he  had 
died  childless. 

Ernest  Delpratt  was  the  chief  mourner.  He  was  accom- 
puiied  by  certain  members  of  his  mother’s  family,  thus  in¬ 
directly  connected  with  the  deceased.  A  clergyman  or 
two  from  neighboring  parishes,  who  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Mr.  Delpratt,  and  whose  flocks  had  received  aid 
from  his  benevolence ;  the  doctor,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
dock,  were  in  attendance.  The  gentry  of  the  district  sent 
their  carriages,  and  round  the  grave  were  grouped  numer¬ 
ous  tenants,  farm-laborers,  and  poor  folk  resident  upon 
Lupton  Manor,  who  were  moved  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  re- 
spwt  to  its  departed  proprietor.  He  had  been  to  them  in¬ 
variably  kind  and  generous  —  had  never  been  known  to 
act  harshly,  or  to  speak  ungently.  They  regretted  his  loss 
deeply  and  sincerely,  the  more  especially  that  they  seemed 
to  view  with  some  distrust  the  gentleman  who  was  recog¬ 
nized  on  all  sides  as  the  future  squire  of  Lupton  Manor. 
Of  Ernest  Delpratt’s  position  none  entertained  any  doubt. 
It  was  thoroughly  understood  that  to  him  the  late  Eustace 
Delpratt  had  bequeathed  his  entire  possessions  absolutely. 

“Keep  close  to  me,  Pixley,”  Mr.  Merdock  whispered  to 
his  friend,  after  the  funeral  ceremony  was  concluded,  and 
the  mourners  had  returned  to  the  manor-house.  Then  he 
added  aloud,  “  I  wish  it  to  be  fully  known  that  I  have  at¬ 
tended  here  to-day  as  the  friend  for  many  years,  and  the 
professional  ad  viser,  of  the  late  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt.” 

“  l^at  is  quite  understood,”  said  Ernest  Delpratt,  rather 
impatiently.  “  It  is  now  proposed  that  in  that  character 
yon  should  read  the  will  of  the  deceased.”  He  placed  upon 
the  toble  a  small  packet,  the  seals  of  which  had  been 
broken. 

“  You  wish  me  to  do  so  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  I  wish  all  the  usual  forms  to  be  observed 
on  this  melancholy  occasion.” 

“  Be  it  so,  then.  And  you  produce  this  document  as  the 
last  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  ? 
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Only  a  small  party  was  assembled  in  the  spaciom 
library  of  Lupton  Manor.  Ernest  Delpratt  moved  anx- 
iously  from  one  to  the  other.  He  was  very  pale,  he  spoke 
in  low,  agitated  tones,  and  his  hands  trembled  exceed¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  Merdock  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
placed  beside  him  a  small  black  leather  bag. 

“  The  will  you  produce,”  he  said,  with  a  grave,  business, 
like  air,  turning  towards  Ernest  Delpratt,  “  bears  date 
the  18th  of  March,  1859.  It  was  drawn  by  me,  and  my 
name  appears  as  that  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  attesting  the 
due  execution  of  the  document  by  the  testator.  By  this 
will  the  whole  of  Mr.  Eustace  Delpratt’s  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  is  beoueathed  to  you,  and  you  are  appointed 
his  sole  executor.  You  produce  this  as  his  last  will  and 
testament  ?  You  know  of  no  other  will  or  codicil  executed 
by  the  deceased  Y  ” 

“  He  executed  no  other  will  or  codicil,”  said  Ernest,  in 
a  low,  faint  voice. 

“  'I^e  deceased  had,  however,  it  seems,  some  little  time 
since,  contemplated  making  a  new  disposition  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  He  had  drawn  up  a  few  notes  and  memoranda. 
He  designed  to  make  a  handsome  provision  for  Mr.  Ernest 
Delpratt,  but  the  residue  of  his  estate  he  proposed  to  apply 
in  a  different  way.  But  I  need  not  go  into  that.  Mr. 
Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  did  not  survive  to  make  a  new  will, 
and  these  brief  writings  of  his  are  without  legal  value.” 

Mr.  Merdock  paused,  and  took  a  Pjneh  of  snuff.  An 
intense  quiet  prevailed  in  the  room.  The  quick  breathing 
of  Ernest  was  plainly  audible.  He  brushed  his  hair  from 
his  glistening,  deadly-white  face.  Then,  as  though  perceiv¬ 
ing  how  much  his  hand  trembled,  he  withdrew  it  hurriedly, 
and  thrust  it  out  of  sight  under  the  table.  The  other 
persons  present,  though  yet  well  aware  that  they  were 
likely  to  benefit  in  no  way  by  the  deceased’s  disposition  of 
his  estate,  seemed  yet,  in  spite  of  themselves,  curiously 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  'They  were  impressed,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  gravity  and  deliberation  of  Mr.  Merdock’s 
manner. 

“  I  have  now  to  state,”  hv  continued,  raising  his  voice 
somewhat,  “  that  practically,  this  document  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  late  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  died  intestate.” 

Tliere  was  a  murmur  of  surprise.  Ernest  Delpratt  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  raised  his  hand.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
his  voice  ai)peared  to  fail  him. 

“  'Three  years  after  its  execution,  this  will  was  revoked.” 

“  By  deed  ?  ”  some  one  asked. 

“  No.  By  the  adoption  of  another  course,  not  less  deci¬ 
sive.  In  fact,  by  marriage.” 

“  It’s  a  lie  1  ”  Ernest  Delpratt  screamed,  hoarsely. 

“  The  late  Mr.  Delpratt,”  the  lawyer  proceeded,  calmly, 
“  was  married  in  January,  1862,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
embassy,  in  Paris,  to  Hortense  Leroux,  a  French  actress. 
Legal  proof  of  that  marriage  I  have  with  me.  Into  the 
details  of  the  matter  I  need  hardly  enter.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  in  early  life  Mr.  Delpratt  had  met  with 
severe  disappointment.  lie  had  contemplated  an  alliance 
with  a  young  lady,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  of  this  county.  To  that  union  the  stain 
upon  his  birth  was  deemed  by  the  lady’s  friends  an  insu¬ 
perable  objection.  The  engagement,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  therefore  abruptly  terminated.  Mr.  Delpratt 
was  deeply  afflicted.  He  determined  never  to  marry. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  made  this  will,  bequeathing  his 
entire  property  to  the  only  surviving  legitimate  member  of 
his  family  —  Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt.  But  he  had  reason  at 
a  later  date  to  be  much  offended  at  the  conduct  of  the 
his  generosity  would  have  enriched.  To  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  I  will  not  further  allude.  Mr. 
Ernest  Delpratt  left  England,  and  was  for  nearly  ten  vean 
absent  in  Australia.  In  the  interval  my  late  friend  and 
client  again  turned  his  thoughts  towards  marriage.  He 
resolved  to  find  a  wife  among  a  class  little  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  his  origin.  Chance  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  this  Hortense  Leroux.  She  is  now 
dead  ;  I  will  bring  no  charge  against  her,  therefore.  I  will 
only  say  that  she  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  her  hus- 
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band,  and  that  the  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one. 
Ihe  newly-wedded  pair  separated  forever  within  a  few 
^ks  of  their  union.  She  was  amply  provided  for,  but 
forvired  only  a  few  years,  meeting  her  death  under  very 
painful  circumstances.  Her  dress  accidentally  caught  fire, 
and  she  was  burnt  to  death  upon  the  stage  of  the  Lyons 
Theatre.  Mr.  Delpratt’s  marriage  was  kept  a  strict  secret. 
It  had  been  solemnized  private^',  and  was  known  to  very 
few.  He  never  alluded  to  it.  It  was  a  distres.sing  incident 
in  his  life,  which  he  desired  to  forget.  He  placed  the 
proofs  of  the  marriage  in  my  hands  some  years  eiuce.  Of 
its  validity  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.” 

» It’s  a  trumped-up  story,”  cried  Ernest,  with  a  livid 
face.  “  I’ll  go  to  law.  I’ll  establish  the  will.  It’s  mon- 
itrous  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  revoked  by  such  a 
marriage.” 

“  1  will  simply  refer  you  to  the  Act  of  the  first  Victoria, 
chapter  twenty-six,  section  eighteen,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“But  you  will,  of  course,  proceed  as  you  are  advised. 
Only  you  will  distinctly  understand  that  I  decline  to  act 
on  your  behalf ;  that  I  am  not,  and  that  I  never  will  accept 
the  position  of  vour  legal  adviser.  I  attended  here,  as  I 
before  stated,  solely  in  my  character  of  solicitor  to  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  Delpratt.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
trouble  you  with  any  further  observations.  This  will  is 
waste-paper.  It  was  revoked  by  Mr.  Uelpratt’s  marriage. 
He  was  well  aware  of  its  revocation.  He  intended  to  re¬ 
voke  it.  He  had  grave  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Ernest  Dcl- 
pratt’s  conduct,  and  did  not  design  to  bequeath  him 
Lupton  Manor  and  his  other  possessions.  Subsequently 
he  was  disposed,  however,  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
young  man.  But  his  intentions  in  that  respect  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  death.” 

A  servant  entered  and  handed  a  note  to  Mr.  Merdock. 

The  company  rose,  and  prepared  to  quit  a  scene  that 
had  become  strangely  painful. 

“And  the  propertjr  r  ”  one  asked. 

“  Mr.  Delpratt  dying  intestate,  and  without  legal  heirs, 
his  property  goes  to  the  Crown.” 

“  It  can’t  be  —  it  shan’t  be,”  Ernest  cried,  wildly.  “  I’ll 
not  be  swindled  in  this  shameful  way.  I’ll  enforce  my 
rights.  I’ll  establish  the  will.  At  least  the  amount  of  the 
insurances  shall  be  mine.  The  policies  are  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  They  were  legally  assigned  to  me.  I  can  prove  it. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  they  were  intended  for 
my  benefit.” 

“  In  regard  to  one  of  those  insurances  I  am  at  liberty  to 
state  that,  acting  upon  my  advice,  the  directors  of  the 
Albatross  Office  will  refuse  payment  of  the  claim.” 

The  lawyer  looked  the  young  man  very  steadily  in  the 
&ce. 

“What  next  ?  What  are  you  going  to  charge  me  with 
next?  Refuse  payment?  How  dare  you?  Why  —  do 
you  think  I  poisoned  the  man  ?  ” 

“We  know  you  did  I  ”  said  Mr.  Merdock,  quickly,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  sharply  upon  the 
table,  and  handed  the  note  he  had  just  received  to  Ernest 
Delpratt. 

He  clutched  it  tremblingly ;  read  it  with  raging  eyes. 
Then  it  fell  from  his  shaking  fingers,  and  fluttered  on  to 
the  floor.  He  gave  a  strange,  piteous  moan ;  raised  his 
hands,  and  pressed  them  against  his  bead,  as  though  to 
•till  some  terribly  acute  pain. 

“  I’m  ill,”  he  murmured,  faintly.  “  Let  me  get  some 
fresh  air.  I  shall  be  better  presently  —  I  shall  ”  —  and  he 
itKgered  from  the  room. 

fir.  Merdock  found  himself  left  alone  with  Mr.  Pixley. 

“  I  told  you  I  should  spring  a  mine  upon  that  young 
oum,”  said  the  lawyer,  quietly.  “I  think  I’ve  been  as 
good  as  my  word.” 

“  What  was  that  note  you  handed  him  ?  ” 

“  Read  it.” 

Mr.  Pixley  took  the  paper  from  the  floor  and  read  :  “  E. 
D.  bought  arsenic  of  Gibbons,  Chemist,  Catherine  Street, 
Salisbury,  on  the  17th  and  29th  October,  and  the  20th 
November.” 

“  It’s  from  a  very  careful  fellow  who’s  been  helping  me 


to  investigate  this  matter.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have 
heard  from  him  last  night.  However,  the  note  came  in 
time.  Whether  I  did  right  to  show  it  him  I’m  not  sure. 
Perhaps  not.  But  I  felt  a  longing  quite  uncontrollable  to 
crush  the  villain.  It’s  wrong  to  be  revengeful ;  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  business  arrangements.  But  I  owed  something 
to  the  memory  of  my  poor  friend.  That  villain  felt  the 
blow.  How  he  winced !  ” 

“  He’s  certainly  a  villain,  if  there  ever  was  one,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Pixley. 

“  And  now  1  can  tell  you  something  more  about  him. 
You’re  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  motives  that  lead  to 
crime,  Pixley.  At  the  same  time  I  may  tell  you  that 
you  omit  from  your  calculations  the  fact  that  much  wicked¬ 
ness  in  this  world  is  accomplished  at  a  very  cheap  price, 
so  to  say  —  for  very  inadequate  reasons.  There  was 
motive  enough  in  this  case,  however  —  more  than  enough. 
Ernest  Delpratt  had  of  course  discovered  the  will  in  his 
favor,  never  dreaming  that  it  had  been  revoked,  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  revocation.  But  more  than  that.  The  man 
is  a  gambler,  and  deeply  involved.  He  owes  at  least  five 
thousand  pounds.  He  is  a  defaulter  ujton  the  turf,  and  he 
has  forged  acceptances  in  the  deceased’s  name.  I  have 
ascertained  that.  Bills  are  falling  due  at  the  Branch  Bank 
at  Andover,  which  he  must  meet,  or  prepare  for  exposure, 
if  not  arrest.  So  he  determines  upon  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor.  Once  the  proprietor  of  Lupton  Manor,  all  will 
go  well  with  him,  he  thinks.  But  he  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  If  he  had  only  waited  a  little,  a  new  will,  under 
which  he  was  largely  to  benefit,  would  have  been  executed. 
Something  his  crime  would  then  have  brought  him.  As  it 
is,  he  gets  nothing ;  he  simply  beggars  himself.  Murder¬ 
ing  Mr.  Delpratt,  as  he  did,  in  fact,  the  murderer,  to  speak 
plainly,  cuts  his  own  throat  1  ” 

A  strange  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall  outside  the  library 
door.  The  servants,  greatly  excited,  entered  the  room. 
It  was  some  moments  before  they  could  relate  intelligibly 
the  tidings  they  brought. 

The  body  of  Ernest  Delpratt  had  been  discovered  lying 
on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  Lupton  Manor 
House.  His  one  hand  clutched  a  razor,  with  which  he  had 
inflicted  frightful  wounds  upon  himself.  He  was  quite 
dead. 

It  was  the  room  in  which  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  had 
met  his  death  by  poison. 
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When  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood  observed  to  Mr.  Nico- 
dcmus  Boffin  that  “  Every  man  nowadays  seems  to  be  un¬ 
der  a  fatal  spell,  obliging  him  to  mention  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  at  least  once  in  his  life,”  he  unwittingly  enunciated  a 
great  psychological  truth.  There  are  certain  places  which, 
either  from  childish  recollections  or  historical  celebrity, 
haunt  us  like  ghosts,  and  like  them  are  to  be  laid  only  by 
pilgrimage  and  penance.  I  remember  to  have  heai^  a 
quiet,  respectable,  well-to-do  Londoner  confess,  with  the 
timidity  natural  to  an  Englishman  when  betraying  any 
tinge  of  imagination,  that  he  found  himself  ceaselessly  tor¬ 
mented  by  an  abnormal  longing  to  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  at 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Al^rt  Smith’s  famous  tourist,  on 
his  own  showing,  undertook  a  joum^  to  Palestine  simply 
in  order  that,  when  told  to  “  Go  to  ilericho,”  he  might  an¬ 
swer  that  he  had  already  been  there.  In  like  manner,  I 
myself  have  from  my  earliest  childhood  been  troubled  bv 
an  insane  hankering  after  two  historic  scenes  —  the  hill¬ 
top  whence  Napoleon  cast  his  first  and  last  glance  upon 
Moscow,  and  the  square  at  ConstantinOTle  where  Sultan 
Mahmoud  massacred  the  Janissaries.  The  first  of  these 
has  formed  the  great  “  spectacle  ”  of  my  flight  southward 
from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  I  am  now,  at  sunrise  on  a  glo¬ 
rious  July  morning,  steaming  slowly  into  the  Bosphorus  on 
my  way  to  the  second. 

In  the  changeless  East  the  impress  of  the  elder  world 
still  lives  in  all  its  fulness.  To  right  and  left  as  we  shoot 
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into  the  channel  from  the  lashing  waves  of  the  Black  Sea, 
arise  shadowy  forests,  and  black  broken  rocks,  and  broad 
sweeps  of  smooth  green  turf,  and  all  the  marvellous  pano¬ 
rama  which  Jason  and  his  crew  of  buccaneers  looked  upon, 
when  the  “  well-oared  Argo  ”  came  gliding  into  the  un¬ 
known  sea,  three  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  clearest  and 
brightest  weather,  this  famous  gateway  looks  unutterably 
desolate,  but  the  panorama  beyond  is  a  full  atonement. 
Little  tlat-roofed  houses,  with  white  walls  and  green  balco¬ 
nies,  peeping  at  us  like  shy  children  from  the  shadow  of 
their  clustering  trees ;  jutting  rocks,  walling  in  tiny  bays 
of  clear,  sparkling  water,  over  which  the  gilded  cai(jues  nit 
to  and  fro  like  fire-flies ;  ancient  towers  overhanging  smooth 
curves  of  green  hillside,  and  many-turreted  palaces  rising 
amid  encircling  vineyards,  all  pass  before  our  eyes  in  one 
glorious  diorama.  And  as  we  approach  our  destination, 
new  beauties  grow  up  on  every  side  ;  Buyukdereh,  nestled 
in  its  little  nook  in  the  hollow  of  the  curving  shore  ;  The- 
rapia,  with  its  little  toy-houses  planted  like  chessmen  along 
the  water’s  edge,  and  the  English  embassy  standing  boldly 
up  in  front  ;  the  “  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,”  gray  with 
the  grayness  of  four  hundred  years,  scowling  at  each  other 
across  the  glittering  sea  ;  till  at  length,  rounding  the  last 
headland,  we  shoot  into  the  Golden  Horn,  and  lie-to  oppo¬ 
site  the  Galata  custom-house,  in  the  glory  of  the  early  sun¬ 
rise,  with  the  glittering  minarets  of  Stamboul,  the  strag- 
gl'  ng  lanes  and  vast  white  barrack  of  Scutari,  the  gmen 
islets  of  Maltep^  and  Halki,  and  the  broad  sheen  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  Sen  of  Marmora,  all  under  our  eyes  at  once. 

But  beneath  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  lurks  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  grim  precaution,  an  eternal  ambush  of  sleepless 
murder.  Among  the  twining  vineyards,  athwart  the  dainty 
shrubberies,  through  the  rich  summer  beauty  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  woods,  rise  cold  gray  lines  of  solid  masonry,  from  the 
embrasures  of  which  the  sullen  eyes  of  countless  cannon 
peer  in  hungry  expectation.  Along  the  whole  length  of 
the  strait,  from  every  available  point,  guns  upon  guns  com¬ 
mand  the  passage,  sweeping  every  approach  with  a  cross¬ 
fire  in  which  no  invader  can  live.  This  channel  is  the 
gateway  of  the  East,  and  must  be  manned  accordingly.  Far 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Odessa,  in 
Kherson,  in  Taganrog,  in  Nikolai-eflT,  sallow,  beetle-browed 
men,  in  strange  dresses,  are  launching  gun-boats  and  plat¬ 
ing  iron-clads ;  and  the  Turk,  mindful  of  this,  has  done 
his  utmost  to  provide  that,  when  the  yellow-haired  Giaours 
of  the  North  shall  come  down  upon  Stamboul,  they  may 
meet  a  fitting  welcome.  There  are  nations  whose  whole 
historic  life  has  been  one  long  battle,  and  Turkey  is  one  of 
these.  Since  the  day  when  the  warrior-Turk  came  rushing 
across  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  in  all  the  might  of  his 
untamed  barbarism,  sweeping  before  him  the  flying  Avars, 
his  whole  history  has  been  written  in  blood,  first  that  of 
others,  then  his  own.  Wars  of  conquest  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  wars  of  vengeance  against  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta,  religious  wars  with  Austria  and  the  Powers  of 
Western  Europe,  wars  of  self-defence  against  rebellious 
vassals,  and  now,  in  the  old  age  of  Modern  dominion,  a 
death-grapple  with  Russia,  with  an  occasional  Yemen  in¬ 
surrection  or  Albanian  revolt  to  drain  the  little  blood  that 
is  left.  Poor  Turkey  I  Well  was  it  said  of  old,  “  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.” 

Yet,  even  with  these  grim  mementos  before  my  eyes,  it 
is  hard  to  force  into  the  stately  calmness  of  the  Et  Meidaun 
the  maddening  uproar  and  hurly-burly  of  that  great  day  of 
vengeance.  The  last  scene  of  ^e  Janissaries  tells  no  tales 
ofits  past.  Man’s  ravage  is  transient  as  himself,  and  even 
the  bloodiest  of  the  world’s  numberless  Akeldamas  bear 
little  trace  of  what  they  have  witnessed.  Who  is  there 
that,  looking  down  in  the  silent  moonlight  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Olivet,  can  recall  in  their  fulness  the  multi- 
plie<!  tragedies  of  Jerusalem  ?  Who  can  people  the  grand 
stillness  of  the  citadel  Mosque  at  Cairo  with  the  fierce 
death-struggle  of  the  slaughtered  Mamelukes  ?  Who  can 
picture  to  himself,  on  the  ground  where  they  befell,  Boro¬ 
dino,  or  Waterloo,  or  the  last  assault  upon  l^vastopol  ?  I 
look  round  upon  the  broad,  smooth  pavement,  the  tapering 
minarets,  the  hoary  obelisk  of  Theodosius,  the  brawny 
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porters  basking  in  the  sun,  the  swarthy  fruit-sellers  and 
half-naked  water-carriers  plying  their  trade,  and  am  readr 
to  wonder  whether  the  whole  story  is  not  merely  a  splendid 
myth.  Not  so  the  old  Greek  merchant  beside  me,  who 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  every  feature  of  the  great  tragedy, 
and  remembers  it  only  too  well.  “  ’ 

“  What  would  you  have,  Kyrid  Inglese  ?  ”  (English 
lord),  “  If  those  fellows  hadn’t  been  killed,  the  life  of  any 
man  in  the  city,  even  the  Sultan  himself,  would  not  have 
been  worth  that  dust  that  is  blowing  along  the  road.  Talk 
of  robbers  1  no  robbers  upon  the  earth  were  ever  half  ai 
bad  as  the  Janissaries.  I  myself,  who  speak  to  you,  had  a 
purse  sent  me  by  them  one  morning  (when  we  go  back  to 
lunch.  I’ll  show  it  you),  with  a  pistol-bullet  in  one  end  and 
a  demand  for  so  many  thousand  piastres  in  the  other ;  and 
I  had  to  pay  it,  too,  or  they’d  have  shot  me  like  a  pic^eon. 
Then  there  was  poor  Constantine  Kanakari,  my  cousin  (to 
whose  soul  may  God  be  gracious  1)  —  they  took  him  —  him, 
a  respectable  merchant,  who  had  dealings  with  the  Sultan 
himself  —  and  made  him  sweep  the  street  by  the  great  Ba¬ 
zaar  in  open  daylight;  and  because  be  was  rather  slow  at 
it  (as  how  should  he  not  be?)  they  beat  him  with  the  flat 
of  their  swords  !  My  curse  upon  them,  the  dogs  and  sons 
of  dogs  !  I  spit  upon  their  graves,  and  on  the  graves  of 
their  fathers  1  ” 

And  the  old  gentleman’s  bushy  beard  bristles  with  rage, 
as,  warming  with  his  subject,  he  winds  up  with  a  string  of 
curses  worthy  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  SSophocles. 

“  And  what  did  the  Sultan  think  of  all  this  ?  ”  ask  I. 

“  Judge  of  what  he  thought  by  what  he  did,”  answers  my 
chaperon.  “  With  his  fleet  blown  to  pieces  at  Navarino, 
and  the  Russians  hovering  upon  the  Danube,  it  was  no 
light  thing  for  him  to  slaughter  thousands  of  bis  best  men ; 
for,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  brave  soldiers  —  my  curse 
upon  them  I  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  it  was  either  their 
lives  or  the  safety  of  Turkey  —  for  they  would  never  have 
rested  till  they  had  got  the  Sultan  into  war  with  all  Europe. 
I  can  remember  the  time  myself  when  men  of  all  nations 
were  found  dead  in  the  streets,  hacked  and  mashed  like 
sausage-meat ;  and  when  it  was  asked  who  had  done  it,  the 
only  answer  was  ‘  The  Janissaries  I  ’  But  when  their  time 
I  came,  we  did  not  forget  what  they  had  done  1  ” 

I  The  fierce  gleam  of  the  old  man’s  eye  adds  an  ominous 
significance  to  his  last  words,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
his  share  in  the  great  tragedy  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  part  of  spectator. 

“Well,  hear  me,  my  father  —  here  comes  a  fellow  selling 
lemonade,  and  there’s  a  shady  spot  under  the  tree  yonder; 
let  us  sit  down  there,  and  wash  the  dust  out  of  our  mouths, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

And  the  grim  old  tragedy,  told  on  the  very  spot  where 
it  occurred,  by  an  eye-witness  of  its  hideous  details,  comes 
before  me  with  all  the  overwhelming  vividness  of  reality. 
On  a  quiet  summer  afternoon,  a  select  body  of  men,  chosen 
deputies  of  the  terrible  Janissary  Guard,  appear  before 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  peremptorily  demand  the  concession 
of  terms,  the  least  extravagant  of  which  is  the  instant  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  “  all  the  unbelievers  of  Western 
Europe.”  Very  quietly  and  courteously  does  he  receive 
them,  that  smooth,  impenetrable  man,  who  has  already  in 
his  secret  heart  doomed  them  to  die.  Their  demands,  he 
says,  are  undoubtedly  just,  but  they  require  consideration; 
let  his  brave  Janissaries  assemble  on  the  following  day  in 
the  Et  Meidaun,  and  refresh  themselves  at  his  expense, 
while  he  prepares  his  answer.  Next  morning  at  sunrise, 
the  famous  guardsmen,  in  all  their  power  and  splendor, 
march  gallantly  into  the  square  whence  they  are  never  to 
return.  In  the  fatal  confidence  of  overweening  strength, 
they  have  left  their  muskets  and  bayonets  in  their  bar¬ 
racks,  and  carry  with  them  merely  tne  long  pistols  and 
yataghans  which  never  leave  them ;  and  for  awhile  they 
make  merry  in  the  anticipation  of  certain  triumph,  mm^ 
muring  only  at  times  that  the  promised  answer  of  the  Sal¬ 
tan  tarries  so  long.  Alas  for  them  I  the  Sultan’s  answer 
is  already  prepared,  and  about  to  be  given  in  languan 
that  none  can  mistake,  from  the  mouths  of  innumerable 
esmnon  and  the  muzzles  of  forty  thousand  muskets.  All 
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dirou"!!  the  dim  hours  of  early  morning,  the  slayers  have 
been  preparing,  with  deadly  speed  and  silence,  for  the 
work  which  they  have  to  do.  Every  street  is  barricaded, 
erery  outlet  commanded  by  powerful  batteries  ;  and  behind 
the  guns  lie  regiment  upon  regiment  of  armed  infantry,  and 
jqoadron  upon  squadron  of  ready  sabres,  and  all  the  rab- 
ye  of  Constantinople,  burning  to  revenge  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  insolence  of  the  Life-guards.  The  wild  beasts  are 
trapped  at  last ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  their  unquestioned 
mivbt,  the  doomed  host  still  remain  unconscious  of  danger, 
till  a  red  glare  and  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  blotting  the 
clear  morning  sky,  startle  them  from  their  fancied  safety. 
Their  barracks  are  on  fire  ! 

At  that  fatal  signal,  the  work  of  death  begins  in  earnest. 
To  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  the  silent  streets  are 
one  roar  of  cannon  and  one  crackle  of  musketry,  converg¬ 
ing  upon  the  living  target  that  fills  the  square.  At  every 
glare  and  crash  that  breaks  through  the  whirling  smoke,  a 
g«sh  chasm  yawns  in  the  serried  column ;  death  comes 
blindly,  no  one  knows  whence  or  how.  Already,  long 
twathes  of  dead  lie  like  corn  levelled  by  the  hail,  and  their 
blood  is  running  red  over  the  smooth,  white  pavement ;  but 
all  is  not  over  yet.  Blinded  by  smoke  and  fire,  falling  at 
erery  step,  with  sword  and  pistol  against  grape-shot  and 
musketry,  the  doomed  men  rush  fiercely  on.  Once  reach 
the  guns,  and  there  shall  be  vengeance  for  all  I  And  here 
at  last  (praise  be  to  Allah  I)  appear,  through  the  billowy 
amoke,  red  caps  and  blue  uniforms  ;  here  is  something  that 
can  feel  —  no  longer  senseless  cannon-shot,  but  living  flesh, 
which  can  be  wounded  and  killed.  Above  all  the  awful 
din  rises  their  yell  of  triumph,  as  they  charge  into  the  bat¬ 
teries,  hewing  right  and  left  at  everything  which,  in  that 
blinding  whirl  of  smoke,  seems  to  wear  the  semblance  of 
man.  Down  go  the  gunners  like  mown  grass  before  the 
ilash  of  the  fatal  yataghans  ;  and  the  infantry  who  rush  to 
npport  them  fall  man  on  man,  beneath  the  swords  of  their 
old  comrades,  until  the  narrow  streets  are  all  one  great 
ihambles,  from  which  the  blood  splashes  up  like  rain  upon 
the  walls  on  cither  side.  One  struggle,  and  the  entrapped 
ti^rs  are  free  once  more ;  but  it  is  not  to  be.  The  man 
who  devises  this  day’s  work  is  not  one  to  leave  his  task 
half  finished,  and  he  has  left  no  chance  unprepared  for. 
In  the  very  crisis  of  the  fray,  j  ust  as  the  iron  circle  begins 
to  yield,  the  dull  roar  of  an  advancing  multitude  is  heard 
from  behind ;  and  through  the  smoke  appear  the  green 
itandard  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  white  horse  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  forty  thousand  fresh 
troops,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  burning  for  vengeance  upon 
the  hated  Praetorians.  'Phen  all  give  way.  The  Janis¬ 
saries,  fighting  to  the  last,  are  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
shot,  stabbed,  hewn  down,  or  flung  into  the  sea,  till  the 
dear,  smooth  water  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  dyed  purple 
from  Seraglio  Point  to  Galata  Landing.  For  three  days, 
the  few  fainting  survivors  of  the  once  formidable  brigade 
are  hunted  down  like  wolves  through  every  lane  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  long  debt  of  vengeance  is  paid  with 
erery  accumulated  horror  which  Eastern  ferocity  could  de- 
riie. 

“  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  houses,”  says  my  old 
dcerone,  “  and  the  mob,  when  they  couldn’t  drive  them 
oat,  just  fired  the  houses  over  their  heads.  A  few  jumped 
into  the  sea,  and  tried  to  swim  off  ;  but  the  boatmen  pushed 
after  them,  and  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  boat-nooks ; 
and  those  who  made  for  the  shore,  the  women  chopped  at 
their  fingers  with  knives  when  they  tried  to  catch  hold. 

I  who  speak  to  you  saw  it  1  ” 

So  perished  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  certain  keen-eyed  statesmen  beyond  the  frontier 
smiled  in  quiet  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  how  these 
s^wart  swordsmen  would  be  missed,  when  Count  Die- 
hitsch  and  his  gray-coated  Russians  came  marching  down 
»pon  Adrianople  a  year  later.  But,  like  many  similar  dis- 
Sfters,  this  gi-eat  calamity  was  in  truth  only  a  blessing  in 
•“•guise.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  time  in  the  history  of 
wery  State  when  one  tremendous  blow  alters  its  whole  be- 
“Jg,  and  severs,  as  it  were,  the  new  life  from  the  old.  With 
fhe  outburst  of  the  Revolution  died  ancient  France ;  with 


the  fall  of  Sevastcmol  died  ancient  Russia ;  and  so  too  (as 
if  in  them  the  old  Turkish  spirit  had  been  personified)  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries  died  ancient  Turkey,  with 
all  its  fierce  bravery  and  unreasoning  destructiveness,  its 
blind  prejudices  and  grovelling  superstition.  Railways 
and  telegraphs,  daily  papers  and  European  discipline,  are 
fast  revolutionizing  the  men  of  .Navarino  and  Adrianople; 
and  it  may  be  that,  when  the  advance  of  civilization  shall 
have  done  its  work,  the  Osmanli  will  look  upon  the  square 
of  the  Et  Meidaun  with  the  same  feeling  of  thankfulness 
wherewith  the  Russian  regards  the  crunmling  ridges  that 
girdle  the  wreck  of  Sevastopol. 


I  HEREDITARY  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  FRANCIS  GALTON. 

It  is  freely  allowed  by  most  authorities  on  heredity,  that 
men  are  just  as  subject  to  its  laws,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  are  any  other  animals,  but  it  is  almost  universally 
doubted,  if  not  denied,  that  an  establishment  of  this  fact 
could  ever  be  of  large  practical  benefit  to  humanity.  It  is 
objected  that,  philosophize  as  you  will,  men  and  women 
will  continue  to  marry  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  personal  likings;  that  any  prospect  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  race  of  man  is  absurd  and  chimerical,  and  that 
though  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  human  heredity  may  be 
pursued  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  curious  disposition,  they 
can  be  of  no  real  importance.  In  opposition  to  these 
objections,  I  maintain,  in  the  present  essay,  that  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  improve  the  race  of  man  by  a  system  which  shall  be 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  present 
time.  I  shall  first  describe  the  condition,  such  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  of  the  e-xisting  race  of  man,  and  will  afterwards 
propose  a  scheme  for  its  improvement  whose  seeds  would 
be  planted  almost  without  knowing  it,  and  would  slowly 
but  steadily  grow,  until  it  bad  transformed  the  nation.  If 
the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  in  a  broad  sense  be  true, 
the  scheme  in  question  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  begin  to 
show  vigorous  life  so  soon  as  the  mass  of  educated  men 
shall  have  learnt  to  appreciate  their  truth.  But  if  the 
doctrines  be  false,  then  all  I  build  upon  them  is  of  course 
fallacious. 

The  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  every  man  are,  in 
part,  the  result  of  his  own  voluntary  and  bygone  acts  ;  but 
experience  teaches  us  that  they  are  also  shaped  by  two  . 
other  agencies,  for  neither  of  which  he  is  responsible ;  the 
one,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  transmitted  to  him  by 
inheritance,  and  the  other,  the  various  circumstances  to 
which  he  has  been  perforce  subjected,  especially  in  early 
life.  Now,  in  this  essay  I  do  not  propose  to  allude  to 
ordinary  education,  family  and  national  tradition,  and 
other  similar  moral  agencies  of  high  importance.  I  leave 
them  for  the  present,  to  one  side ;  the  residue  with  which 
alone  I  am  about  to  deal,  may  be  concisely  and  sufficiently 
expressed  by  the  words  “  race  ”  and  “  nurture.”  It  is  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  that  the  following 
ages  are  chiefly  devoted;  but  not  entirely  so,  for  I  ac- 
nowledge  that  we  cannot  wholly  disentangle  their  severM 
effects.  An  improvement  in  the  nurture  of  a  race  will 
eradicate  inherited  disease;  consequently,  it  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  if  our  future  population  were  reared  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  at  present,  both  their  health  and 
that  of  their  descendants  would  be  greatly  improved. 
There  is  nothing  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  that  shall 
underrate  the  sterling  value  of  nurture,  including  all  kinds 
of  sanitary  improvements ;  nay,  I  wish  to  claim  them  as 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  my  cause ;  nevertheless,  I  look  upon 
race  as  far  more  important  than  nurture.  Race  hw  a 
double  effect :  it  creates  better  and  more  intelligent  individ¬ 
uals,  and  these  become  more  competent  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  to  make  laws  and  customs,  whose  effects  shall  favor¬ 
ably  react  on  their  own  health  and  on  the  nurture  of  their 
children.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  different  races  is 
strongly  marked  in  colonies,  where  men  begin  a  new  life, 
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to  a  great  degree  detached  from  the  influences  under  which 
they  had  been  reared.  Now  we  may  watch  a  band  of 
Englishmen,  subjected  to  no  regular  authority,  but 
attracted  to  some  new  gold-digging,  and  we  shall  see  that 
law  and  order  will  be  gradually  evolved,  and  that  the  com¬ 
munity  will  purify  itself  and  become  respectable,  and  this 
is  true  of  hardly  any  other  race  of  men.  Constitutional 
stamina,  strength,  intelligence,  and  moral  qualities  cling  to 
a  breed,  say  of  dogs,  notwithstanding  many  generations  of 
careless  nurture  ;  while  careful  nurture,  unaided  by  selec¬ 
tion,  can  do  little  more  to  an  inferior  breed  than  eradicate 
disease  and  make  it  good  of  its  kind.  Those  who  would 
assign  more  importance  to  nurture  than  I  have  done,  must 
concede  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  will  hereafter  live,  are  never  likely  to  be 
so  favorable  to  health  as  those  which  are  now  enjoyed  by 
our  wealthy  classes.  The  latter  may  make  many  mistakes 
in  matters  of  health;  but  they  have  enormous  residual 
advantages.  They  can  command  good  food,  spacious 
rooms,  and  change  of  air,  which  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
what  the  future  achievements  of  sanitary  science  are  likely 
to  afibrd  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  Yet  how  far  are 
our  wealthier  classes  from  tne  secure  possession  of  those 
high  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  are  the  birthright 
of  a  good  race.  Whoitver  has  spent  a  winter  at  the  health- 
resorts  of  the  South  of  France,  must  have  been  appalled  at 
witnessing  the  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
afilicted  with  wretched  constitutions,  while  that  of  the 
sickly  children,  narrow-chested  men,  and  fragile,  delicate 
women  who  remain  at  home,  is  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  sickly  and  misshapen  contingent  of  the  stock  of  any  of 
our  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

I  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  forms  of  civilization,  which  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
tend  to  spoil  a  race,  because  they  must,  by  this  time,  have 
become  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  heredity  ;  it 
is  sufficient  just  to  allude  to  two  of  the  chief  among  those 
which  are  now  in  activity.  The  first  is,  the  free  power  of 
bequeathing  wealth,  which  interferes  with  the  salutary  ac¬ 
tion  of  natural  selection,  by  preserving  the  wealthy,  and 
by  encouraging  marriage  on  grounds  quite  independent  of 

Sersonal  qualities ;  and  the  second  is  the  centralizing  ten- 
ency  of  our  civilization,  which  attracts  the  abler  men  to 
towns,  where  the  discouragement  to  marry  is  great,  and 
where  marriage  is  comparatively  unproductive  of  descend¬ 
ants  who  reaA  adult  life.  In  a  paper  just  communicated 
to  the  Statistical  Society,  I  have  carefiilly  analyzed  and 
discussed  the  census  returns  of  1,000  families  of  factory 
operatives  in  Coventry,  and  of  the  same  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  in  the  neighboring  small  rural  parishes  of 
Warwickshire,  and  find  that  the  former  have  little  more 
than  half  as  many  adult  grandchildren  as  the  latter.  They 
have  fewer  offspring,  and  of  those  few  a  smaller  proportion 
reach  adult  life,  while  the  two  classes  marry  with  about 
equal  frequency  and  at  about  the  same  ages.  The  allure¬ 
ments  and  exigencies  of  a  centralized  civilization  are 
therefore  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  better  class  of  the  hu¬ 
man  stock,  which  is  first  attracted  to  the  towns,  and  there 
destroyed ;  and  a  system  of  selection  is  created  whose  ac¬ 
tion  is  exactly  adverse  to  the  good  of  a  race.  Again,  the 
ordinary  struggle  for  existence  under  the  bad  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  towns,  seems  to  me  to  spoil,  and  not  to  im¬ 
prove,  our  breed.  It  selects  those  who  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  zymotic  diseases  and  impure  and  insufficient  food, 
but  such  are  not  necessarily  foremost  in  the  qualities  which 
make  a  nation  great.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  classes  of 
a  coarser  organization  who  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most 
favored  under  this  principle  of  selection,  and  who  survive 
to  become  the  parents  of  the  next  generation.  Visitors  to 
Ireland  after  the  potato  famine  generally  remarked  that 
the  Irish  type  of  face  seemed  to  have  become  more  progna¬ 
thous,  that  IS,  more  like  the  negro  in  the  protrusion  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  interpretation  of  which  was,  that  the  men 
who  survived  the  starvation  and  other  deadly  accidents  of 
that  horrible  time,  were  more  generally  of  a  low  and  coarse 
organization.  ^  So  again,  in  every  malarious  country,  the 
traveller  is  pained  by  the  sight  of  the  miserable  individuals 
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who  inhabit  it.  These  have  the  preeminent  gift  of  beinir 
able  to  survive  fever,  and  therefore,  by  the  law  of  economy 
of  structure,  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  every  quality  less 
useful  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  their  life.  The 
reports  of  the  health  of  our  factory  towns  disclose  a  terri¬ 
ble  proportion  of  bad  constitutions  and  invalidism  amon<f 
the  operatives,  as  shown  by  intermitting  pulse,  curved 
spine,  narrow  chests,  and  other  measurable  effects ;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  learn  from  the  census  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  steadily  becoming  more  urban.  Twenty  years  awo 
the  rural  element  preponderated  ;  ten  years  ago  the  urban 
became  equal  to  it ;  and  now  the  urban  is  in  the  majority. 
We  have  therefore  much  reason  to  bestir  ourselves  to  resist 
the  serious  deterioration  which  threatens  our  race. 

I  have  hitherto  addressed  myself  to  the  purely  jdiysical 
qualities  of  mankind,  on  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  sufficiently  insisted  a  few  years 
ago,  when  there  was  a  prevailing  feeling  that  the  mind  was 
everything  and  the  body  nothing.  But  a  reaction  has  set 
in,  and  it  has  become  pretty  generally  recognized  that  un¬ 
less  the  body  be  in  sound  order,  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
much  healthy  work  or  instinct  out  of  it.  A  powerful  brain 
is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  requires  for  its  proper  main¬ 
tenance  a  good  pair  of  lungs,  a  vigorous  heart,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  strong  stomach,  otherwise  its  outcome  of  thought  is 
likely  to  be  morbid.  This  being  understood,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  mental  qualities  of  our  race. 

I  have  written  much  in  my  work  on  “  Hereditary  Gcn- 
nius  ”  about  the  average  intellect  of  modern  civilized  races 
being  unec^ual  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  mode 
of  life  which  circumstances  have  latterly  imposed  upon 
them,  and  much  more  might  be  said  on  the  same  subject. 
The  advance  in  means  of  communication  has  made  large 
nations  or  federations  a  necessity,  whose  existence  implies 
a  vast  number  of  complicated  interests  and  nice  adjust¬ 
ments,  which  require  to  be  treated  in  a  very  intelligent 
manner,  or  will  otherwise  have  to  be  brutally  ordered  by 
despotic  power.  We  have  latterly  seen  that  the  best  states¬ 
men  of  our  day  are  little  capable  of  expressing  their  mean¬ 
ing  in  intelligible  language,  so  that  political  relations  are 
apt  to  become  embroiled  by  mere  misunderstanding  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  no  walk  of  civilized  life 
do  the  intellects  of  men  seem  equal  to  what  is  required  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  Anglo-Saxons  are  quite  competent 
to  grapple  with  the  everj'-day  problems  of  small  communi¬ 
ties,  but  they  have  insufficient  ability  for  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  more  difficult  duties  of  citizens  of  large  na¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  the  functions  of  men  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions  of  all  kinds  are  adjusted  to  a  dan¬ 
gerously  low  standard,  and  the  political  insight  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  goes  little  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  is  applied  in 
few  directions  except  those  to  which  their  guides  have 
pointed.  Great  nations,  instead  of  being  highly  organized 
bodies,  are  little  more  than  aggregations  of  men  severally 
intent  on  self-advancement,  who  must  be  cemented  into  a 
mass  by  blind  feelings  of  gregariousness  and  reverence  to 
mere  rank,  mere  authority,  and  mere  tradition,  or  they  will 
assuredly  fall  asunder. 

As  regards  the  moral  qualities,  which  are  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  intellectual,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  con¬ 
siderable  effect  which  the  influence  of  many  generations  of 
civilized  life  has  already  exercised  upon  the  race  of  man. 
It  has  already  bred  out  of  us  many  of  the  wild  instincts  of 
our  savage  forefathers,  and  has  given  us  a  stricter  con¬ 
science  and  a  larger  power  of  s^f-control  than,  judging 
from  the  analogy  of  modern  savages,  they  appear  to  have 
had.  The  possibility  of  eradicating  instinctive  wildness, 
and  of  intn^ucing  an  instinctively  affectionate  disposition 
into  any  breed  of  animals,  is  clearly  proved  by  what  has 
been  effected  in  dogs.  The  currish  and  wolfish  nature  of 
such  as  may  be  seen  roaming  at  large  in  the  streets  of 
ern  towns,  has  been  largely  suppressed  in  that  of  their 
tamed  descendants,  who,  after  many  generations  of  selection 
and  friendly  treatment,  have  also  acquired  the  curious  in¬ 
nate  love  of  man  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  drew  attention.  All 
this  gives  hope  for  the  future  of  our  race,  especially  if  “  ▼!- 
riculture  ”  be  possible,  notwithstanding  that  our  present 
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moral  nature  is  as  unfitted  for  a  high-toned  civilization  as 
oar  intellectual  nature  is  unfitted  to  deal  with  a  complex 
one.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  variety  in  the  mor¬ 
tis  of  the  human  race,  such  as  have  been  delineated  by 
Theophrastus,  La  Bruyfere,  and  the  phrenologists.  It 
seems  to  me  that  natural  selection  has  had  no  infience  in 
securing  dominance  to  the  noblest  of  them,  because  in  the 
Ytrious  tactics  of  the  individual  battle  for  life,  any  one  of 
these  qualities  in  excess  may  be  serviceable  to  its  possessor. 
But  the  case  would  be  very  different  in  those  higher  forms 
of  civilization,  vainly  tried  as  yet,  of  which  the  notion  of 

Cnal  property  is  not  the  foundation,  but  which  are,  in 
it  truth,  republican  and  cooperative,  the  good  of  the 
community  being  literally  a  more  vivid  desire  than  that  of 
self-aggrandizement,  or  any  other  motive  whatever.  This 
is  a  stage  which  the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  reach,  but  which  the  deficient  moral  gifts 
of  existing  races  render  them  incapable  of  attaining.  It  is 
the  obvious  course  of  intelligent  men  —  and  I  venture  to 
say  it  should  be  their  religious  duty  —  to  advance  in  the 
direction  whither  Nature  is  determined  they  shall  go ;  that 
is,  towards  the  improvement  of  their  race.  Thither  she 
will  assuredly  goad  them  with  a  ruthless  arm  if  they  hang 
back,  and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  We 
are  exceedingly  blind  to  the  ultimate  purposes  for  which 
we  have  come  into  life,  and  we  know  that  no  small  part  of 
the  intentions  by  which  we  are  most  apt  to  be  guided,  are 
mere  illusions.  If,  however,  we  look  around  at  the  course 
of  nature,  one  authoritative  fact  becomes  distinctly  promi¬ 
nent,  let  us  make  of  it  what  we  may.  It  is,  that  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  treated  as  of  absolutely  no  importance, 
while  the  race  is  treated  as  everything.  Nature  being  wholly 
careless  of  the  former  except  as  a  contributor  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  evolution  of  the  latter.  Myriads  of  inchoate 
lives  are  produced  in  what,  to  our  best  judgment,  seems  a 
wasteful  and  reckless  manner,  in  order  that  a  few  selected 
specimens  may  survive,  and  be  the  parents  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  as  though  individual  lives  were  of  no  more 
consideration  than  are  the  senseless  chips  which  fall  from 
the  ehisel  of  the  artist  who  is  elaborating  some  ideal  form 
oat  of  a  rude  block.  We  are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves  aqd  of  those  around  us  that,  being  not  senseless  ehips, 
but  living  and  suffering  beings,  we  should  be  of  primary, 
imiwrtance,  whereas  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  our  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  are  little  more  than  agents  towards  attaining 
some  great  and  common  end  of  evolution.  We  must  loy¬ 
ally  accept  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  solace  ourselves  with 
such  hypotheses  as  may  seem  most  credible  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I  clinw  to  the  idea  of  a  conscious  solidarity  in  nature, 
and  of  its  laborious  advance  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Whole  being  conscious  of  us  temporarily  detached  individ¬ 
uals,  but  we  being  very  imperfectly  and  darkly  conscious  of 
the  Whole.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  our  bounden  duty 
to  conform  our  steps  to  the  paths  which  we  recognize  to  be 
defined  as  those  in  which  sooner  or  later  we  have  to  go. 
We  must,  therefore,  try  to  render  our  individual  aims  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  those  which  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
race.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  strange  as  the  doctrine 
may  sound,  has  to  be  directed  primarily  to  the  future  of  our 
race,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  well-being  of  our  contem- 
Wranes.  The  ants  who,  when  their  nest  is  disturbed, 
hurry  away  each  with  an  uninteresting-looking  egg,  picked 
up  at  a  hazard,  not  even  in  its  own,  but  not  the  less  pre¬ 
cious  to  it,  have  their  instincts  curiously  in  accordance  with 
the  real  requirements  of  Nature.  So  far  as  we  can  inter¬ 
pret  her,  we  read  in  the  clearest  letters  that  our  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  our  race  ought  to  rise  to  the  force  of  a 
passion;  and  if  others  interpret  Nature  in  the  same  way, 
we  may  expect  that  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  not  very 
remote,  it  may  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief 
religious  obligations.  It  is  no  absurdity  to  expect,  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  preached,  that  while  helpfulness  to  the 
*e*k,  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  is  the  natural  form 
outpouring  of  a  merciful  and  kindly  heart,  yet  that  the 
aignest  action  of  all  is  to  provide  a  vigorous  national  life, 
J  practical  and  effective  way  in  which  individu- 
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by  celibacy,  lest  they  should  bring  beings  into  existence 
whose  race  is  predoomed  to  destruction  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  may  come  to  be  avowed  as  a  paramount  duty,  to 
anticipate  the  slow  and  stubborn  processes  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  by  endeavoring  to  breed  out  feeble  constitutions,  and 
petty  and  ignoble  instincts,  and  to  breed  in  those  which 
are  vigorous  and  noble  and  social. 

The  precise  problem  I  have  in  view  is  not  only  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  average  worth  of  our  race,  debased  as  it  has 
been  from  its  “  typical  level  ”  by  those  deleterious  influ¬ 
ences  of  modern  civilization  to  which  I  have  referred,  but 
to  raise  it  higher  still.  It  has  been  depressed  by  those  mis¬ 
chievous  influences  of  artificial  selection  which  I  have 
named,  and  by  many  others  besides.  Cannot  we,  I  ask  — 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  — 
introduce  other  influences  which  shall  counteract  and  over¬ 
bear  the  former,  and  elevate  the  race  above  its  typical  level 
at  least  as  much  as  the  former  had  depressed  it  V  I  mean 
by  the  phrase  “  typical  level  ”  the  average  standard  of  the 
race,  such  as  it  would  become  in  two  or  three  generations, 
if  left  unpruned  by  artificial  selection,  and  if  reared  under 
what  might  be  accepted  as  fair  conditions  of  nurture  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  healthy,  natural  selection.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  individuals  are  not  the  offspring  of  their 
parents  alone,  hut  also  of  their  ancestry  to  very  remote  de¬ 
grees,  and  that  although  by  a  faulty  system  of  civilization 
the  average  worth  of  a  race  may  become  depressed,  it  has 
nevertheless  an  inherent  ancestral  power  of  partly  recov¬ 
ering  from  that  depression,  if  a  chance  be  given  it  of  doing 
so.  It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantage  of  the  civilized 
habits  ingrained  into  its  nature,  and,  on  me  other  hand,  it 
may  rise  above  the  abnormal  state  of  depression  to  which 
the  evil  influences  of  the  artificial  selection  of  our  modem 
civilization  have  temporarily  reduced  it. 

In  my  work  on  “  Hereditary  Genius  ”  I  entered  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  upon  the  classification  of  men  in  different 
grades  of  natural  ability,  separated  by  equal  intervals,  and 
showed  how  we  might  estimate  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  men  in  each  of  them,  by  availing  ourselves  of  a  law 
whose  traces  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  variable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  For  example,  it  will  be  found  that  we 
may  divide  any  body  of  individuals  into  four  equal  groups, 
of  which  two  shall  consist  of  mediocrities,  and  the  other 
two  shall  be  alike  but  opposite,  as  an  object  floating  in 
water  is  to  its  reflection,  the  one  containing  all  the  grades 
above  mediocrity  up  to  the  highest,  and  the  other  all  be¬ 
low  mediocrity  down  to  the  lowest.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
law  is  strictly’  applicable  to  nations  where  many  individ¬ 
uals  are  diseased  in  some  definite  manner,  because  the 
essence  of  the  law  is,  that  the  general  conditions  should  be 
of  the  same  kind  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  disease 
and  health  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  little  more  than 
different  grades  of  constitutional  vigor  and  of  sanitaiy  con¬ 
ditions,  and,  so  far,  the  nations  will  fall  strictly  within  the 
range  of  the  law,  which  I  therefore  employ  as  a  useful  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  truth.  My  hope  is,  that  the  average 
standard  of  a  civilized  race  might  be  raised  to  the  average 
standard  of  the  pick  of  them,  as  they  now  are,  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  every  four.  It  will  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
familiar  with  the  law  of  deviation  from  an  average,  that  the 
distribution  of  ability,  in  a  race  so  improved,  would  be  veiy 
different  to  that  of  the  pick  of  the  present  race,  though  their 
average  worth  was  the  same.  The  improved  race  would 
have  its  broad  equatorial  belt  of  mediocrities,  and  its  de¬ 
viations  upwards  and  downwards,  narrowing  to  delicate 
cusps ;  but  the  vanishing-point  of  its  baseness  would  not 
reach  so  low  as  at  present,  and  that  of  its  nobleness  would 
reach  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pick  of  our  present 
race  would  not  be  symmetrically  arranged,  but  the  worst 
of  them  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and  the  form  of  the 
whole  body,  when  classified,  would  be  that  of  a  cone  rest- 
incr  on  its  base,  whose  sides  curved  upwards  to  a  sharp 
point.  I  find  it  impossible  to  explain,  without  repeating 
what  I  have  already  written  in  “  Hereditary  Genius  ”  the 
enormous  advantages  that  would  follow  the  elevation  of  our 
race  through  so  moderate  a  range  as  that  I  have  described. 
It  chiefly  consists  in  the  sweeping  away  of  a  legion  of  inef- 
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fectives,  and  in  introducing  in  veiy  much  greater  propor¬ 
tions  the  number  of  men  of  independent  and  original 
thought.  It  is  those  men,  who  form  the  fine  mint  of  the 
upw{^  cusp,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  who  make 
nations  what  they  are  ;  now  the  section  of  the  cusp 
broadens  as  it  descends,  therefore  if  the  whole  affair  be 
pushed  upwards,  so  to  speak,  ever  so  little,  the  numbers 
of  the  men  of  the  same  absolute  value  become  very  largely 
increased. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the  result  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  1  in  4  of  the  inferior  specimens  of  a 
civilized  race,  and  will  take  my  example  from  France,  be¬ 
cause  the  quality  of  the  nation  is  well  gauged  by  that  of 
the  annual  body  of  youthful  conscripts,  who  are  carefulljr 
examined,  and  whose  characteristics  are  minutely  classi¬ 
fied.  It  is  better  not  to  take  too  recent  a  year,  as  some 
persons  believe  the  French  race  to  have  deteriorated  of 
late,  so  I  will  refer  to  1859,  of  which  1  happen  to  have  the 
“  Compte-rendu  sur  le  Recrutement  de  I’Arm^e  ”  in  my 
library.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  conscripts  were  examined  in  that  year,  and  no  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  that  number  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
army.  Six  per  cent,  were  too  short,  being  under  the  puny 
regulation  height  of  5  feet  5  inches,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  these  —  say  one  half,  or  3  per  cent.  —  must  oe  consid¬ 
ered  as  unfit  citizens  in  other  respects  than  being  unfitted 
for  the  muscular  work  rei^uired  in  the  army.  Not  many 
were  incapacitated  by  accident,  as  by  blindness  or  deafness 
resulting  from  injury  or  by  rupture  ;  but  of  these,  again,  only 
a  small  portion  justly  come  under  that  head.  I  am  assured 
that  if  a  person  has  hereditary  predisposition  to  deafness, 
slight  accidents,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  bad  cold, 
which  would  be  comparatively  harmless  to  other  people, 
will  frequently  afi'ect  and  ruin  his  hearing ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  eyesight  and  every  other  function.  In 
addition,  we  must  recollect  that  many  accidents  are  the 
result  of  stupidity  and  slowness.  Of  the  injuries  by  the 
effects  of  which  youths  were  unfitted  for  the  army,  I  feel 
sure  that  less  than  half  should  be  ascribed  to  pure  accident, 
and  that  of  the  80  per  cent,  who  were  rejeeted  for  all 
causes,  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  as 
coming  under  that  head.  Adding  this  to  what  we  have 
already  excepted  out  of  those  who  were  considered  too 
short,  there  remain  24  per  cent,  who  were  diseased  or 
crippled  or  puny.  In  round  numbers,  one-quarter  of  the 
French  youths  are  naturally  and  hereditarily  unfitted  for 
active  life. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  ability, 
to  see  what  the  quarter  of  a  nation  is  like  who  are  picked 
out  as  the  best,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  example  to  cite 
than  one  which  I  recently  witnessed  with  great  interest  ; 
it  was  on  board  the  St.  Vincent  training  ship  for  seamen  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  is  stationed  at  Portsmouth.  I  was 
informed  that  out  of  every  three  or  four  applicants  not 
more  than  one  was,  on  the  average,  accepted,  the  appli¬ 
cants  themselves  being  in  some  degree  a  selected  class. 
The  result  was,  that  when  I  stood  among  the  750  boys  who 
composed  the  crew,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  were  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  the  mass  of  their  countrj'men.  They 
showed  their  inborn  superiority  by  the  heartiness  of  their 
manner,  their  self-respect,  their  healthy  looks,  their  muscu¬ 
lar  build,  the  interest  they  took  in  what  was  taught  them, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  learnt  it.  A  single  year’s 
training  turns  them  out  accomplished  seamen  in  a  large 
number  of  particulars.  I  give  in  a  footnote  •  the  conditions 

^  laeh  boy  mu^t  bring  a  proper  certificate  of  character  and  declaration  of 
age.  The  age  of  admission  is  between  16  and  16^.  The  agreement  is  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  up  to  the  age  of  28.  No  boys  are  received  from  reformatories  or 
prisons,  nor  if  they  have  been  committed  before  a  magistrate.  The  other  le- 
^nlremeDts  are :  — 


If  their  age  is  between 

Their  height  without 
shoes  must  be  at 
least 

And  their  measurement 
round  tbe  chest  must 
be  at  least 

16  and  154 

164  and  16 

16  and  1^ 

4  feet  104  Inches 

4  “  llj  •• 

6  “  1  inch 

29  inches 

29*  “ 

60  “ 
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which  they  must  fulfill  to  be  qualified  for  admission ;  thej 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  to 
produce  most  happy  results.  If  the  average  English  youth 
of  the  future  could  be  raised  by  an  improvement  in  our 
race  to  the  average  of  those  on  board  the  St.  Vincent, 
which  is  no  preposterous  hope,  England  would  become  far 
more  noble  and  powerful  than  she  now  is.  Tlie  general 
tone  of  feeling,  in  short,  the  “  Mrs.  Grundy  ”  of  the  nation 
would  be  elevated,  the  present  army  of  ineffectives  which 
clog  progress  would  disappear,  and  the  deviations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  gills  towards  genius  would  be  no  less  wide  or  nu¬ 
merous  than  they  now  are ;  but  by  starting  from  a  hinher 
vantage-ground  they  would  reach  proportionately  farther. 

It  is  idle  to  lament  the  ill  condition  of  our  race  without 
bestirring  ourselves  to  find  a  remedy,  but  it  requires  some 
audacity  to  publicly  propose  schemes,  because  the  world  at 
large  is  incredulous  of  the  extent  of  the  ill,  while  most  of 
those  who  are  more  correctly  informed  feel  little  faith  in 
the  feasibility  of  remedying  it.  Nevertheless,  the  subject 
is  one  which  the  public  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  hear 
discussed  without  surprise  or  prejudice,  and  I  trust  that 
my  own  remarks  will  attract  the  attention  of  some  few 
competent  persons  by  whom  they  may  be  helpfully  criti¬ 
cised.  I  will  descrilw  what  I  have  to  propose  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  entirely  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  are,  in  a  broad 
sense,  perfectly  true ;  also  that  the  popular  mind  will 
gradually  become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  owing  to  the  future  writings  and  observations  of 
many  inijuirers ;  and  lastly,  that  we  shall  come  to  think  it 
no  hardheartedness  to  favor  the  perpetuation  of  the 
stronger,  wiser,  and  more  moral  races,  but  shall  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  carrying  out  the  obvious  intentions  of  Na¬ 
ture,  by  making  our  social  arrangements  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  their  race. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  intellectual  belief 
in  any  subject  and  a  living  belief  which  becomes  ingrained, 
sometimes  quite  suddenly,  into  the  character.  I  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  that  the  doctrines  of  heredity  shall  be  popularly 
accepted  in  the  latter  sense,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  mv 
scheme  should  be  planted,  but  1  am  satisfied  if  they  shall 
come  to  be  believed  in  with  about  the  same  degree  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  as  little  fervor  as  are  those,  at  the  present  time, 
of  sanitary  science.  That  is  enough  to  enable  the  scheme 
to  take  root  and  to  grow,  but  I  cannot  expect  it  to  flourish 
until  the  popular  belief  shall  have  waxed  several  degrees 
warmer. 

My  object  is  to  build  up,  by  the  mere  process  of  exten¬ 
sive  inquiry  and  publication  of  results,  a  sentiment  of  caste 
among  those  who  are  naturally  giiled,  and  to  procure  for 
them,  before  the  system  has  fairly  taken  root,  such  moder¬ 
ate  social  favor  and  preference,  no  more  and  no  less,  as 
would  seem  reasonable  to  those  who  were  justly  informed 
of  the  precise  measure  of  their  importance  to  the  nation" 
I  conclude  that  the  natural  result  of  these  measures  would 
be  to  bind  them  together  by  a  variety  of  material  and  so¬ 
cial  interests,  and  to  teach  them  faith'  in  their  future,  while 
I  trust  to  the  sentiment  of  caste  to  secure  that  they  shall 
intermarry  among  themselves  about  as  strictly  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  nobility  in  Germany.  My  proposition  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  to  begin  by  breaking  up  old  feelings  of  social 
status,  but  to  build  up  a  caste  within  each  of  the  groups 
into  which  rank,  wealth,  and  pursuits  already  divide  so¬ 
ciety,  mankind  being  quite  numerous  enough  to  admit  of 
this  sub-classification.  There  are  certain  ingenious  pe^ 
sons  who  examine  the  records  of  unclaimed  dividends^  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  search  for  the  heirs  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners,  and  inform  them  (for  a  consideration)  to  their 
advantage.  My  object  is  to  have  the  English  race  explored, 
and  their  now  unknown  wealth  of  hereditary  gifts  recorded. 

They  mnet  be  able  to  read  end  write  tbirij ;  be  etrong,  healthy,  veil 
grown,  active,  end  intelligent ;  free  from  ell  phyticel  mellb'mation ;  ne^ 
here  bed  flta,  end  must  te  eble  to  peaa  e  strict  medlcel  exemination  by  the 
surgeons  of  the  ship.  Their  teeth  must  be  good,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
bile  biscuit;  at  the  same  time,  we  must  recollect  that  bad  teeth  ere  to  som 
degree  the  sign  of  a  bad  constilution.  The  applicants  come  from  various  «- 
rectioDS,  and,  though  a  majority  of  them  do  not  know  tbe  regulations  Iw 
admii-sion,  yet,  as  many  of  them  do,  and  as  all  have  to  bring  certiBcatesM 
character,  the  applicants,  on  tbe  average,  must  be  considered  to  be  in  sonw 
slight  degne  a  selected  class. 
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and  that  those  who  possess  such  a  patrimony  should  be  told 
of  it.  I  leave  it  to  the  natural  impulses  by  which  mankind 
ore  guided,  to  insure  that  such  wealth  should  not  continue 
to  be  neglected,  any  more  than  any  other  possession  unex¬ 
pectedly  made  known  to  them.  Great  fortunes  are  com¬ 
monly  observed  to  coalesce  through  marriage,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  aristocracies  seldom  make  alliances  out  of  their 
order,  except  to  gain  wealth.  Is  it  less  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  become  aware  that  they  are  endowed  with 
hereditary  gifts,  should  abstain  from  squandering  their 
patrimony  by  marrying  out  of  their  caste  V  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  contemplate  coercion  as  to  whom  any  given  per- 
ion  should  marry ;  such  an  idea  would  be  scouted  nowa¬ 
days  almost  as  much  as  that  of  polygamy,  or  of  infanticide. 
But  it  is  quite  conformable  to  the  customs  of  this  century 
to  employ  social  considerations  to  effect  what  is  desirable, 
and  their  efficacy  in  this  case  would  be  as  great  as  is  need¬ 
ful.  The  great  majority  are  sure  to  yield  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
trifling  matter,  when  we  look  to  general  results,  if  a  small 
percentage  refuse  obedience.  I  also  lay  great  stress  on 
the  encouragement  of  the  gifted  caste  to  marry  early,  and 
to  live  under  healthy  conditions,  and  this  I  consider  would 
be  eflected  in  the  manner  1  shall  briefly  explain. 

The  reader  will  probably  find  after  I  have  concluded, 
that  the  questions  cniefly  to  be  discussed  (it  being  under- 
itood  that  my  primary  suppositions  are  provisionally 
granted)  are,  first,  whether  the  proposed  means  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  create  a  saste  whose  sentiments  shall  have  the 
character  and  strength  assigned  to  them ;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  existence  of  such  a  caste  would  or  would  not 
be  intolerable  to  the  country  at  large,  at  the  time  when  it 
had  become  powerful,  but  by  no  means  dominant 

I  propose  as  the  first  step,  and  the  time  is  nearly  ripe 
for  it,  tliat  some  society  should  undertake  three  scientific 
lerrices ;  the  first,  by  means  of  a  moderate  number  of  in¬ 
fluential  local  agencies,  to  institute  continuous  inquiries 
into  the  facts  of  human  heredity  ;  the  second  to  be  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  information  on  heredity  for  breeders  of  animals  and 
plants ;  and  the  third  to  discuss  and  classify  the  facts  that 
were  collected.  I  look  upon  the  continuity  of  the  inquiry 
as  very  important,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ransacking  bygone  family  details,  even  of  re¬ 
cent  date.  Biographies  and  pedigrees  require  contempo¬ 
raneous  touching  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  full  and 
trustworthy,  and  that  an  adequate  accumulation  of  heredi¬ 
tary  facts  may  in  time  be  formed. 

All  this  is  purely  scientific  work,  to  the  performance  of 
which  no  reasonable  objection  can  possibly  be  made,  and  is 
intended  to  tell  us  in  what  degree  and  with  what  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  apply  to  man. 
Different  persons  may  expect  it  to  yield  different  results ; 
that  which  1  expect  is,  that  these  doctrines  will  be  fully 
confirmed  in  a  broad  sense,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of 
supplemental  and  special  information  will  be  gathered.  It 
is  entirely  on  the  supposition  that  these  hopes  will  be  veri¬ 
fied.  that  all  I  have  now  to  say  is  based.  The  proposed 
work  is  a  large  one,  but  not  impracticable.  Any  family  or 
inj  community  could  undertake  the  raw  materials  for  it¬ 
self,  and  therefore  large  districts,  or  even  the  entire  na- 
tioo,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  such  units,  could  equally 
do  K.  However,  it  would  require  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  to  carry  it  steadily  on,  and  to  discuss  the  results  upon 
a  sufficient  scale,  hut  it  need  not  be  isolated  work.  It 
would  naturally  fall  in  with  an  undertaking  that  would 
commend  itself  to  many,  of  obtaining  a  more  exact  statisti¬ 
cal  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  nation  than  we  now 
possess,  by  working  very  thoroughly  a  moderate  number 
of  typical  districts,  as  samples  of  our  enormous  population. 
If  inquirers  existed,  there  are  large  numbers  of  statistical 
queries  which  might  be  most  usefully  answered.  Among 
ethers,  we  want  an  exact  stock-taking  of  our  worth  as  a 
nation,  not  roughly  clubbed  together,  rich  and  poor,  in  one 
large  whole,  but  judiciously  sorted,  by  persons  who  have 
local  knowledge,  into  classes  whose  mode  of  life  differs. 
We  want  to  know  all  about  their  respective  health  and 
•trength  and  constitutional  vigor  ;  to  leam  the  amount  of 
a  day’s  work  of  men  in  different  occupations  ;  their  intel¬ 


lectual  capacity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  at  schools ;  the 
dying  out  of  certain  classes  of  families,  and  the  rise  of 
others ;  sanitary  questions ;  and  many  other  allied  facts, 
in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  worth  of  our 
race,  and  means  of  comparison  some  years  hence  of  our 
general  progress  or  retrogression. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  few  more  years  to  have  passed, 
during  which  time  short  biographies  and  pedigrees,  illus¬ 
trated  by  measurements  and  photographs,  shall  have  been 
compiled,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or  more  individuals  in 
each  of  the  districts  under  investigation.  Schoolmasters, 
ministers,  medical  men,  employers  of  labor,  and  the  resi¬ 
dent  gentry  will  be  applied  to,  but  no  blind  zeal  should 
be  evoked  that  might  arouse  prejudice  and  unreasonable 
opposition.  The  facts  should  be  collected  quietly,  and 
with  the  bona  fide  object  of  obtaining  scientific  data.  If 
the  results  prove  to  be  such  as  I  have  reason  to  expect, 
then,  but  only  then,  will  the  conviction  begin  to  establish 
itself  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  influence  of  heredity 
is  one  of  extraordinary  importance.  I  ask  for  no  antici¬ 
patory  action,  but  merely  to  inquire  on  a  large  scale,  in  a 
persistent  manner,  and  to  allow  events  to  follow  in'  their 
natural  course,  knowing  full  well  that  if  observation 
broadly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  present  doctrines  of 
heredity,  quite  as  many  social  influences  as  are  necessary 
will  become  directed  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

I  (rust  that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  thus  far,  to 
the  effect  that  I  propose  no  direct  steps  at  first  beyond 
simple  inquiry,  but  that  the  mere  process  of  carrying  on 
the  inquiries  will  have  an  incidental  influence  in  creating 
common  interests  and  mutual  acquaintance  and  friendships 
among  the  gifted  families  in  each  class  of  society,  such 
effects  naturally  resulting  in  frequent  cases  of  intermar¬ 
riage.  Then  I  say,  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages 
will  have  some  moderate  claim  to  purity  of  blood,  because 
their  parents  and  many  of  their  more  distant  relatives  will 
be  gifted  above  the  average ;  also,  the  precise  family  his¬ 
tory  of  each  of  them  will  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
foundation  laid  of  a  future  “  golden  book  ”  of  natural 
nobility.  Lastly,  a  mass  of  information  bearing  on  human 
heredity  will  have  been  collected. 

In  the  mean  time  (supposing  the  fundamental  truth  of 
all  I  maintain  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and 
the  probability  that  the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
will  be  considered  a  duty)  the  scale  on  which  inquiries 
are  conducted  will  steadily  grow.  I  should  expect  that  all 
boys  at  school  will  not  only  be  examined  and  classed,  as 
at  present,  for  their  intellectual  acquirements,  but  will  be 
weighed  and  measured  and  appraised  in  respect  of  their 
natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental  together,  and  that  in- 
qul  les  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made  into  the  gene¬ 
alogies  of  those  among  them  who  were  hereditarily  re¬ 
markable,  so  that  all  the  most  promising  individuals  in  a 
large  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be  registered,  each  in  his 
own  local  centre.  A  vast  deal  of  work  would  be,  no  doubt, 
thrown  away  in  collecting  materials  about  persons  who 
afterwanls  proved  not  to  be  the  parents  of  gifted  children. 
Also  many  would  be  registered  on  grounds  which  our 
future  knowledge  will  pronounce  inadequate.  But  gradu¬ 
ally,  notwithstanding  many  mistakes  at  first,  much  ridicule 
and  misunderstanding,  and  not  a  little  blind  hostility,  peo¬ 
ple  will  confess  that  the  scheme  is  very  reasonable,  and 
works  well  of  its  own  accord.  An  immense  deal  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  criticism  will  bear  its  proper  fruit,  and  the 
cardinal  rules  lor  its  successful  procedure  will  become  un¬ 
derstood  and  laid  down.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  physi¬ 
cal,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  entry  on  the 
register,  and  especially  as  to  the  increased  importance  of 
those  which  are  not  isolated,  but  common  to  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  average  order  of  gifts  to  aim  for,  in 
the  race  of  the  immediate  future,  bearing  in  mind  that 
sudden  and  ambitious  attempts  are  sure  to  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  And  again,  the  degree  of  rigor  of  selec¬ 
tion  necessary  among  the  parents  to  insure  that  their 
children  should,  on  the  average,  inherit  gifts  of  the  order 
aimed  at.  Lastly,  we  should  leam  particulars  concerning 
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specific  types,  how  far  they  clash  together  or  are  mutually 
helpful. 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  intermediate  stage  to  be  reached, 
between  that  of  mere  investigation  and  that  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  system  and  practical  action,  and  try  to  imagine 
what  would  occur.  The  society  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  or  others  like  it,  would  continually  watch  the 
career  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  on  their  register, 
and  those  who  had  aroused  so  much  interest  would  feel 
themselves  associates  of  a  great  guild.  They  would  be 
accustomed  to  be  treated  wim  more  respect  and  consider¬ 
ation  than  others  whose  parents  were  originally  of  the 
same  social  rank.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  any  one  to 
assume  airs  of  patronage  towards  such  people  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  consideration  shown  them  would  naturally 
tend  to  encourage  their  self-respect  and  the  feeling  that 
they  had  a  family  name  to  support  and  to  hand  down  to 
their  descendants.  Again,  the  society  would  be  ever 
watchful  and  able  to  bemiend  them.  For  it  would  be  no 
slight  help  to  a  man  to  state,  on  undoubted  grounds,  that 
not  only  is  he  what  he  appears,  but  that  he  has  latent 
gifts  as  well ;  that  he  is  likely  to  have  a  healthy  life,  and 
that  his  children  are  very  likely  indeed  to  prove  better 
than  those  of  other  people ;  in  short,  that  he  and  his 
family  may  be  expected  to  turn  out  yet  more  creditably  than 
those  ignorant  of  his  and  his  wife’s  hereditary  gifts  would 
imagine.  This  would  make  it  more  easy  for  him  than  for 
others  to  obtain  a  settled  home  and  employment  in  early 
manhood,  and  to  follow  his  natural  instinct  of  marrying 
young.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  associations  should  suc¬ 
cessfully  watch  and  befriend  every  member  of  large  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  the  present  case  the  kindly  interests  sure 
to  be  evoked  in  dealing  with  really  worthy  and  selt-help- 
ful  people  would  be  so  great  that  I  should  expect  charity 
of  this  kind  to  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  leisure  of  many  people.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  patronizing  paupers,  and  doing  what  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  “  charitable  ”  actions,  which,  how¬ 
ever  devoted  they  may  be  to  a  holy  cause,  have  a  notori¬ 
ous  tendency  to  demoralize  the  recipient,  and  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  very  evils  which  they  are  intended  to 
cure. 

The  obvious  question  arises.  Would  not  these  selected 
people  become  intolerably  priggish  and  supercilious  ? 
Also  it  will  be  said,  that  the  democratic  feeling  is  a  growing 
one,  and  would  be  directly  adverse  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  favored  and  exceptional  class.  My  answer  is,  that 
the  individuals  in  question  would  not  at  first  have  so  very 
much  to  be  conceited  about,  and  that,  later  on,  their  value 
would  be  generally  recognized.  They  would  be  good  all 
round,  in  physique  and  morale,  rather  than  exceptionally 
brilliant,  for  many  of  the  geniuses  would  not  “  pass  ”  for 
physical  qualities,  and  they  would  be  kept  in  good  order 
by  the  consciousness  that  any  absurd  airs  on  their  part 
mi«ht  be  dangerous  to  them.  The  attitude  of  mind  which 
I  should  expect  to  predominate,  would  be  akin  to  that  now 
held  by  and  towards  the  possessors  of  ancestral  property, 
of  moderate  value,  deariy  cherished,  and  having  duties 
attached.  Such  a  person  would  feel  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  alienate  the  old  place,  and  he  is  generally  re¬ 
spected  for  his  feeling  and  liked  on  his  own  account.  So 
a  man  of  good  race  would  feel  that  marriage  out  of  his 
caste  would  tarnish  his  blood,  and  his  sentiments  would  be 
sympathized  with  by  all.  As  regards  the  democratic  feel¬ 
ing,  its  assertion  of  equality  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
admiration  so  far  as  it  aemands  equal  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  all,  just  in  the  same  way  as  their  rights  are 
equally  maintained  by  the  law.  But  it  goes  farther  than 
this,  for  it  asserts  that  men  are  of  equsd  value  as  social 
units,  equally  capable  of  voting,  and  the  rest.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  undeniably  wro..g  and  cannot  last.  I  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  in  believing  that  if  the  persons  on  the  register 
were  obviously  better  and  finer  pieces  of  manhood  in 
eveiyr  respect  than  other  men,  democracy  notwithstanding, 
their  superiority  would  be  recognized  at  just  what  it 
amounted  to,  without  envy,  but  very  possibly  with  some 
feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  beaten  competitors. 
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Let  us  now,  in  our  imagination,  advance  a  couple  of 
generations,  and  suppose  a  yet  more  distant  time  to  have 
arrived,  when  societies  shall  have  been  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land  and  have  become  firmly  rooted,  and  when 
principles  of  selection  shall  have  been  well  discus.sed  and 
pretty  generally  established,  and  when,  perhaps,  one  per 
cent,  of  the  thirty  millions  of  British  people,  that  is,  300,000 
individuals,  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  shall  have 
their  names  inserted  in  the  then  annually  published  regij. 
ters.  By  this  time  the  selected  race  will  have  become  a 
power,  a  considerable  increase  will  have  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  families  of  really  good  breed,  for  there  will  he 
many  boys  and  girls,  themselves  above  mediocrity,  whose 
parents,  uncles  on  both  sides,  four  grand-parents,  several 
of  their  great-uncles  and  cousins,  and  all  their  eight  great- 
grandparents,  were  persons  considerably  above  the  average 
in  every  respect  that  fits  an  individual  to  be  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  useful  and  agreeable  member  of  society.  I  can¬ 
not  doubt,  that  at  this  period  a  strong  feeling  of  caste 
would  be  found  developed  in  the  rising  generation,  for  such 
is  the  vanity  of  men,  especially  in  youth,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  tasks  in  the  world  to  persuade  them  that  they 
are  in  some  way  remarkable,  and,  in  the  supposed  case, 
the  persuasion  would  be  well-nigh  irresistible.  A  number 
of,  perhaps,  the  best  informed  philosophers  in  the  nation, 
who  are  exjierts  in  the  matter,  solemnly  aver,  after  eareful 
inquiry,  that  the  individuals  whose  names  are  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  are,  in  sober  truth,  the  most  valuable  boys  and  girls,  or 
men  and  women,  to  the  nation.  They  may  give  them  a 
diploma,  which  would  virtually  be  a  patent  of  natural  no¬ 
bility.  They  assure  them  that  if  they  intermarry  under 
certain  limitations  of  type  and  sub-class,  which  have  yet  to 
be  studied  and  framed,  their  children  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
better  in  every  respect  than  the  children  of  other  people— 
stronger,  healthier,  brighter,  more  honest,  and  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  They  tell  them  that  in  addition  to  the  old-established 
considerations  of  rank  and  wealth  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  one,  namely,  of  purity  of  blood,  and  that  it  would 
be  base  to  ally  themselves  with  inferior  breeds.  In  corrob¬ 
oration  of  these  flattering  words,  the  members  of  the 
gifted  caste  would  continue  to  experience  pleasing  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  practical  kind,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
one  consequence  of  the  continual  writing  and  talking  about 
noble  races  of  men,  during  many  years,  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  appreciation  of  them.  An  entry  on  the  register 
would  then  become  as  beneficial  as  it  was  a  few  years  since 
to  be  born  of  a  family  able  and  willing  to  push  forward 
their  relatives  in  public  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  ready 
promotion  to  well-made  men,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  that  our  future  land-owners  may  feel  great  pride 
in  being  surrounded  by  a  tenantry  of  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically,  and  that  they  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
attract  and  locate  in  their  neighborhood  a  population  of 
registered  families. 

I  will  now  suppose  another  not  improbable  alternative, 
namely,  the  result  of  some  democratic  hostility  to  the 
favored  race.  Well,  it  would  gain  in  cohesion  by  persecu¬ 
tion.  If  trade  unionism  chose  to  look  on  them  as  cuckoo* 
in  the  national  nest,  they  would  be  driven  from  the  work¬ 
shops,  and  be  powerfully  directed  to  cooperative  pursuit*. 
They  would  certainly  have  little  inclination  to  inhabit 
towns  where  they  were  outnumbered  and  disfavored,  and 
would  naturally  settle  in  cooperative  associations  in  tM 
country.  In  other  words,  the  gifted  race  would  be  urged 
into  companionship  by  the  pressure  of  external  circum¬ 
stances,  no  less  strongly  than,  as  I  have  shown,  they  would 
be  drawn  together  by  their  own  mutual  attraction,  and 
would  be  perforce  inhabitants  of  healthy  rural  distri^ 
and  not  of  unhealthy  towns.  All  this,  which  is  probaWe 
enough,  would  have  an  immense  effect  in  strengthening  the 
sentiment  of  caste,  in  developing  the  best  points  of  their 
race,  and  in  increasing  its  numbers.  In  these  colonies 
caste  regulations  would  no  doubt  rise  into  existence,  and 
gradually  acquire  the  force  almost  of  religious  obligation*, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  character  of  their  ^ 
encouraging  early  marriage  among  their  more  gifted 
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deKendants,  and  by  discouraging  it  among  the  less  gifted. 
116  colonies  would  become  more  and  more  independent  as 
the  superiority  of  their  members  over  the  outside  world 
became,  in  successive  generations,  more  pronounced. 
Their  members  would  be  little  likely  to  associate  inti- 
inately  with  persons  not  of  their  caste,  because  they  would 
jicceed  better  by  themselves  than  when  other  and  less 
effective  men  were  admitted  into  partnership.  They  would 
not  only  have  peculiarly  high  personal  gifts  of  intelligence 
end  morale  to  carry  out  cooperative  undertakings,  but  they 
would  also  have  in  many  cases  special  advantages  as  well. 

If  they  wished  to  found  a  club  for  mutual  relief  in  sickness, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  allow  strangers  of  a  less  healthy  race 
to  join  with  them.  If  it  should  be  a  building  society,  they 
by  themselves  would  be  able  to  enforce  better  sanitary 
regulations  than  if  a  body  of  less  intelligent  and  energetic 
frmilics  were  mi.xed  up  with  them.  Their  social  gather¬ 
ings  would  tend  to  be  exclusive,  because  their  interests 
would  be  different,  and  often  hostile,  to  those  of  other 
people,  and  their  own  society  would  be  by  far  the  more 
cultur^  and  pleasant. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  colonies  1  am  describing 
would  be  large  enough  for  all  the  varied  interests  of  life  to 
Snd  place  for  their  exercise.  They  would  be  no  mere  re¬ 
treats  from  a  distasteful  outside  world,  but  energetic  and 
capable  to  the  higher  degree. 

The  continued  intermarriage  of  members  of  such  colo¬ 
nies  seems  to  me  almpst  a  certainty,  and  so  does  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  would  generally  be  diffused  among  them. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  would  a  whole  population  learn  to  be 
industrious,  like  bees  or  ants,  for  public  ends  and  not  for 
individual  gain.  If  such  communities  were  established,  it 
would  be  in  them,  rather  than  anywhere  else,  where  those 
fonns  of  new  and  higher  civilization,  which  must  here- 
ifter  overspread  the  earth,  would  be  first  evolved.  If, 
however,  they  should  be  persecuted  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  as  so  many  able  sects  have  already  been,  let  them 
take  ship  and  emigrate,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  new 
itate,  with  a  glorious  future. 

All  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  would  require  no  endow¬ 
ments,  and  yet  how  much  could  be  effected  by  it  I  We 
may,  however,  expect  that  endowments  commensurate  with 
the  greater  items  of  national  expenditure  would  ultimately 
be  assigned  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
best  races  of  man.  Our  peers  enjoy  a  gross  annual  income 
of  some  nine  millions ;  and  that  of  all  other  settled  prop¬ 
erty,  irrespective  of  merit,  would  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum.  It  is  very  possible  hereafter,  at  the  time  I  have  been 
anticipating,  that  the  legislature,  under  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  gifted  caste  (supposing  other  customs  to  re¬ 
main  as  they  are  at  present),  would  enforce  some  limitation 
to  inheritance,  in  cases  where  the  heirs  were  deficient  in 
natural  gifts.  The  fittest  would  then  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  survival  than  at  present,  and  civilization,  which 
is  now  recklessly  destructive  of  high  races,  would,  under 
more  enlightened  leadership,  employ  its  force  to  maintain 
and  improve  them.  The  gifted  families  would  be  full  of 
life  and  hope,  and  living  under  more  intelligent  and  favor¬ 
able  sanitary  conditions,  would  multiply  rapidly,  while  the 
non-gifted  would  begin  to  decay  out  of  the  land,  whenever 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  in  competition  with  them, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  inferior  races  always  disappear  be- 
fcre  superior  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  steps  by 
^lich  this  invariable  law  has  hitherto  accomplished  itself, 
and  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  guess  how  it  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  conditions  here  described,  but  I 
should  expect  it  would  be  effected  with  little  severity.  I 
ilo  not  see  why  any  insolence  of  caste  should  prevent  the 
gifted  class,  when  they  had  the  power,  from  treating  their 
compatriots  with  all  kindness,  so  long  as  they  maintained 
Mubacy.  But  if  these  continued  to  procreate  children,  in¬ 
ferior  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  qualities,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  the  time  may  come  when  such  persons  would  be 
CMuidered  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  to  have  forfeited 
all  claims  to  kindness. 

The  objection  is  sure  to  be  urged  against  my  scheme, 
that  its  eflects  are  too  remote  for  men  to  care  to  trouble 


themselves  about  it.  The  earlier  results  will  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  number,  and  disappointing  to  the  sanguine  and 
ignorant,  who  may  expect  a  high  race  to  be  evolved  out  of 
the  present  mongrel  mass  of  mankind  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion.  Of  course  this  is  absurd ;  there  will  be  numerous 
and  most  annoying  cases  of  reversion  in  the  first  and  even 
in  the  second  generation,  but  when  the  third  generation 
of  selected  men  has  been  reached,  the  race  will  begin  to 
bear  offspring  of  distinctly  purer  blood  than  in  the  first, 
and  after  five  or  six  generations,  reversion  to  an  inferior 
type  will  be  rare.  But  is  not  that  too  remote  an  event  for 
us  to  care  for  ?  I  reply  that  the  current  interests  which 
the  scheme  would  evoke  are,  as  already  explained,  of  a 
very  attractive  kind,  and  a  sufficient  reward  for  consider¬ 
able  exertion  quite  independently  of  anything  else.  Its 
effects  would  be  ever  present,  clearly  visible,  of  general 
importance,  and  of  the  highest  interest,  the  number  of 
experiments  going  on  at  the  same  time  being  an  equivalent 
to  the  slowness  with  which  their  results  became  apparent. 
Also,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laborers  employed  on 
the  foundation  of  any  edifice  have  a  store  of  present  pleas¬ 
ure  in  discounting,  so  to  speak,  its  future  development. 

But  even  if  the  labor  were  wholly  unremunerated  by 
present  pleasure,  I  should  not  despair,  looking  at  the  great 
works  already  accomplished  under  similar  conditions.  I 
will  cite  one  example.  The  forests  of  Europe  *  extend 
over  enormous  tracts.  In  France,  alone,  they  cover  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  million  acres,  which  equals  a  region 
130  miles  long  by  100  broad.  The  chief  timber  tree  in 
France  is  oak,  and  an  ordinance  which  dates  from  1669 
contains  a  clause  inserted  by  Colbert  that  “  In  none  of  the 
forests  of  the  state  shall  oaks  be  felled  until  they  are  ripe, 
that  is,  are  unable  to  prosper  for  more  than  thirty  years 
longer.”  This  regulation  has  been  strictly  attended  to  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  forest  legislation 
has  grown  into  an  important  duty  of  the  state.  The  same 
has  occurred  in  Germany,  and  the  lead  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  followed  by  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  British  India.  To  return  to  our  oaks  ;  the 
timber  is  of  great  value  in  France,  not  only  for  ship-build¬ 
ing,  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  quantity  used  for  par¬ 
quet  floors  and  wine  casks,  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  coun¬ 
tries  which  formerly  supplied  it  in  abundance,  are  now 
running  short.  In  North  Germany  oaks  are  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  to  attain  a  large  size,  being  usually  felled  before 
they  are  100  years  of  age,  and  the  fine  natural  forests  of 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  are  becoming  exhausted  ; 
consequently  the  government  of  France  strives  to  favor  in 
every  way  the  growth  of  fine  oak  timber,  and  postpones  fell¬ 
ing  the  trees  until  they  are  fully  mature  ;  that  is,  between 
the  ages  of  150  and  180  years. 

Is  not  man  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  limber  V 
If  a  nation  readily  consents  to  lay  costly  plans  for  results 
not  to  be  attained  until  five  generations  of  men  shall  have 
passed  away,  for  a  good  supply  of  oak,  could  it  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  at  least  as  much  for  a  good  supply  of  man  ? 
Marvellous  effects  might  be  produced  in  five  generations 
(or  in  166  years,  allowing  three  generations  to  a  century). 
I  believe,  when  the  truth  of  heredity  as  respects  man  shall 
have  become  firmly  established  and  clearly  understood, 
that  instead  of  a  sluggish  regard  being  shown  towards  a 

firactical  application  of  their  knowledge,  it  is  much  more 
ikely  that  a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  improving  the  race 
might  develop  itself  among  the  educated  classes. 


THE  LONDON  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

The  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  are  per¬ 
formed  by  a  total  force  of  under  four  hundred  men.  llie 
Chief  Officer  testifies  in  his  report  for  last  year  to  the  val¬ 
uable  assistance  which  he  has  received  from  the  police  as 
well  as  from  the  public.  He  draws  attention  to  the  dan- 

I  I  uke  all  the  followlDg  facts  from  a  very  eoriooi  and  Inteicsting  memoir 
by  Hr.  Sykes  Gamble,  Assistant  Conserrator  of  Forests  In  British  India,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Trantaclions  Hu  Highland  and  dgrittUlnral  Soeitly  of  Scot¬ 
land,  1872. 
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^er  to  which  valuable  property  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames 
IS  exposed  during  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day, 
when  it  is  cut  off  from  a  quick  supply  of  water.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  occurs  regularly  twice  every  day,  and  lasts  each 
time  about  eight  hours  —  namely,  from  two  hours  after 
high  water  on  the  ebb  tide  to  two  hours  before  high  water 
on  the  flood.  Thus  during  about  sixteen  out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  waterside  premises  are  liable  to  be 
placed  in  the  utmost  peril  by  any  fire  occurring  in  them  or 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Experience  has  shown 
that  at  certain  parts  of  the  banks  a  single  line  of  hose  can¬ 
not  be  got  on  shore  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  by  forty 
skilled  men  working  in  full  daylight.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  a  road  over  the  mud  by  means  of  hurdles,  matting, 
or  other  appliances,  and,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
utmost  caution  is  refjuired  to  prevent  the  men  falling  over 
and  being  lost.  It  is  impossible  to  save  a  man  out  of  the 
mud  unless  he  is  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  the 
spot  is  marked  before  the  mud  closes  over  him.  Among 
the  dangers  to  which  firemen  are  exposed  must  therefore 
be  reckoned  this,  of  being  smothered  in  the  mud  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  tire  to 
which  they  desire  to  apply  it.  The  remedy  for  this  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  things  would  be  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  “  hards  ”  over  which  the  firemen  could  pass 
without  the  delay  which  occurs  when  they  have  to  lay 
down  a  road  for  themselves.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to 
provide  on  the  land  side  pipes  of  adequate  size,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  At  present  such  pipes  do  not 
exist,  and  thus  valuable  premises,  being  as  it  were  between 
land  and  water,  enjoy  during  many  hours  of  the  day  the 
advantages  of  neither.  A  floating  fire-engine  is  very 
powerful  where  it  can  float,  but  its  efficiency  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tide.  Owners  of  riverside  property 
will  do  well  to  consider  the  danger  to  which  they  are  thus 
exposed.  The  skill  and  courage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ought 
not  to  be  neutralized  by  circumstances  which  are  capable 
of  removal. 

It .  probably  have  occurred  to  many  persons  that, 
considering  the  aangerous  nature  of  gas,  and  the  small 
caution  with  which  it  is  used,  the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  it  is  wonderfully  small.  We  find  from  the  re¬ 
port  before  us  that  the  number  of  serious  and  slight  fires 
u  lodgings  in  the  year  1872  was  161,  of  which  44  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  candles,  and  only  4  to  gas.  Of  289  fires  in 
private  houses  71  were  caused  by  candles,  and  only  17  by 
gas.  Children  playing  with  lucifers  caused  9  fires  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  and  lucifers  ignited  in  other  ways  also  caused 
9  fires.  Thus  lucifers  appear  to  be  slightly  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  gas.  Defect  or  foulness  of  flues  caused  53  fires. 
Smoking  tobacco  caused  5  fires,  and  intoxication  only  1. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  small  a  share  of  mischief 
should  be  ascribed  to  excess  in  drink.  It  has  been  often 
observed  that  drunken  men  take  much  better  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  property  than  might  have  been  expected. 
They  contrive  to  avoid  falling  either  into  ditches  or  under 
wheels,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  since  the  new  Li¬ 
censing  Act  the  neatest  danger  to  which  they  are  liable 
is  a  policeman.  In  lodgings,  where  perhaps  there  is  more 
-disoi^er  than  in  private  houses,  the  number  of  fires  attrib¬ 
uted  to  intoxication  is  only  4.  In  houses  kept  by  “  vict¬ 
uallers,”  which  doubtless  means  persons  who  sell  drink, 
not  a  single  fire  is  ascribed  to  excessive  drinking.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  fires  of  which  the 
cause  is  stated  to  be  unknown,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fair 
to  assume  in  some  of  these  cases  obliviousness  produced 
by  drink.  But  even  after  making  a  considerable  addition 
on  this  account,  it  is  surprising  that  what  the  AUiancf. 
Neios  would  call  “  barrel  and  bottle  work  ”  makes  so  small 
a  figure  in  these  returns.  Smokers  at  any  rate  have  much 
more  to  answer  for  than  tipplers. 

A  few  years  ago  Captain  Shaw  supplied  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  some  curious  calculations  as  to 
the  amount  “  spent  ”  in  various  towns  on  fires.  In  Liver¬ 
pool,  he  said,  they  spend  £l2  on  each  fire,  and  in  Dublin 
they  spend  £20  while  in  London  the  cost  amounted  to  £l8 
These  figures  were  doubtless  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
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cost  of  a  Fire  Brigade  in  a  year  by  the  number  of  firej. 

It  appeared  by  the  same  process  of  calculation  that  in  Bos¬ 
ton  they  spend  £167  on  a  fire,  in  Baltimore  £90,  and  in 
New  Orleans  £172.  In  New  York  formerly  the  Fire  Brig- 
ade  was  altogether  a  voluntary  force,  if  indeed  it  deservd 
to  be  called  a  force.  “  Their  behavior,”  said  Captab 
Shaw,  “  was,  to  say  the  least,  disorderly.  There  was  no 
management,  and  there  were  constant  quarrels.”  Nothing 
was  properly  done,  and  the  system  became  at  last  (juite  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  was  abandoned.  A  paid  system  was  then 
established,  which  followed  slowly  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
London  Brigade.  The  reason  why  they  had  not  advanced 
as  fast  as  they  intended  was  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
enrol  in  the  paid  brigade  so  many  members  of  the  old  brig¬ 
ade.  It  was  suggested  that  these  American  brigades  did 
not  touch  small  fires;  but  Captain  Shaw  answered  that 
they  made  a  great  deal  of  show  and  tuiued  out  the  engines 
at  great  expense.  The  principal  number  of  Captain 
Shaw’s  men  were  at  that  time  sailors  taken  either  from  the 
royal  or  mercantile  navy.  No  men,  he  said,  are  so  avail¬ 
able  as  sailors,  especially  if  they  could  be  obtained  young 
enough.  The  sailor  has  learned  discipline,  and  is  so  strong 
and  handy  at  climbing,  and  other  quick  work,  that  he  can 
be  made  available  for  the  general  work  in  two  or  three 
months. 

The  earliest  establishment  by  law  of  fide-engines  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  parochial,  and  dates  from  the  year  1707.  A  few 
of  the  Insurance  Conapanies  had  previously  established  en¬ 
gines  of  their  own.  The  parish  engines  received  rewards 
for  attending  at  fires,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  an 
effective  engine  in  order  to  claim  the  reward,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  parish  engines  soon  fell  into  great 
neglect.  The  beadles  in  charge  of  the  engines  were  gen¬ 
erally  very  old  men,  and  they  sent  the  engines  out  in 
charge  of  boys,  and  in  some  cases  of  women,  and  they  took 
the  rewards  all  the  same.  This  being  all  that  the  law  could 
do,  the  Insurance  Companies  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by 
voluntary  action.  They  tried  for  many  years  to  amalgamate 
their  forces,  but  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  chief  objection  was  that  any  companies  which  refus^ 
to  join  would  still  have  their  own  engines  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  would  make  themselves  very  much  known; 
whereas  those  companies  who  joined  would  lose  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  advertisement  afforded  by  their  engines 
running  about  the  streets.  After  a  great  deal  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  London  fire-engine  establishment  was  formed  in 
the  year  1833,  and  it  lasted  for  thirty-three  years.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street  in  1862,  ffie 
Insurance  Companies  began  to  reconsider  a  subject  whid 
had  been  frequently  before  them  —  namely,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  continuing  to  protect  the  whole  of  London  at  the 
expense  of  the  insurers  of  London.  It  is  wonderful  that 
such  a  system  should  have  endured  so  long.  The  Fire 
Brigade  of  the  Insurance  Companies  was  handed  over  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  January  1st,  1866. 
The  chief  station  is  at  Watling  Street,  where  it  used  to 
be.  The  most  distant  station  in  1866  was  three  miles  from 
the  central  station,  but  now  there  are  stations  at  distances 
of  six  miles  or  more,  and  new  stations  are  being  continu¬ 
ally  added.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  fire-engines  in  a 
year  is  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand.  There  are  few 
false  alarms,  whereas  in  some  American  cities  there  are 
many.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ing  stations,  and  in  finding  men  to  put  into  them. 

Ix>ndon  is  spread  over  so  much  ground  that  it  ^ 
difficult  to  satisfy  expectations  which  can  hardly  be  called 
unreasonable.  People  naturally  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  station  near  them,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in  sev¬ 
eral  districts  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  regular 
Fire  Brigade  by  a  voluntary  organization.  There  is  not 
much  danger  of  such  an  organization  being  converted  to  a 
political  purpose  as  was  done  some  years  ago  at  New  York. 
But  p>erhaps  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  become  ornv 
mental  rather  than  useful.  Captain  Shaw,  being  questioned 
on  this  subject  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  spoke  handsomely  of  the  services  of  the  volunte^ 
but  gently  complained  of  them  for  copying  his  men’s  hel- 
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jiet.  It  nust  have  been  difficult  for  Captain  Shaw  to  pre-  ! 
^rve  decorous  respect  for  the  Committee  when  a  member 
of  it  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  an 
idraatage  to  have  a  number  of  volunteers  who  would 
‘‘take  up  the  question  ”  and  stimulate  his  men  to  come  for^ 
ward  in  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  up  a  question  and 
another  to  do  a  fireman’s  work.  The  notion  of  a  race  be¬ 
tween  regulars  and  volunteers  for  priority  of  arrival  is 
alightly  ludicrous.  The  Fire  Brigade  owes  much  of  its 
efficiency  to  exact  discipline,  and  a  competition  between  it 
and  another  force,  excelling  rather  in  zeal  than  order,  would 
probably  go  far  to  neutralize  the  utility  of  both.  There  ^ 
i  must  clearly  be  a  commander  of  the  army  which  engages 
I  the  fiery  enemy,  and  we  suppose  that  the  volunteers  would 
I  hardly  expect  him  to  be  chosen  from  among  themselves. 

I  There  are  places  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Fire 
Brii'ade,  but  yet  almost  forming  part  of  London,  where  we  ; 
believe  the  services  of  volunteers  have  proved  highly  val-  | 
liable.  In  the  country,  of  course,  everybody  lends  a  hand  i 
with  or  without  a  head  to  guide  it.  Graduates  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  may  remember  a  time  when  that  town  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  remarkable  for  numerous  fires,  and  an  excur- 
!  lioD  to  a  blazing  farm-yard  became  one  of  the  regular 
i  amusements  of  the  winter  term.  In  a  country  town  the 
I  custom  is,  or  was,  to  enter  the  houses  supposed  to  be  in 
!  danger  and  remove  the  property  to  any  other  houses  at  a 
safe  distance.  When  leisure  came  for  the  reclamation  of 
this  property,  some  pieces,  perhaps,  might  prove  to  have 
gone  irreclaimably  astr^hy.  In  London,  if  you  pause  near 
j  the  scene  of  a  fire,  a  policeman  moves  you  on.  In  the  coun- 
!  try,  if  you  do  not  hasten  to  give  assistance,  you  are  thought 
to  want  both  courage  and  humanity.  Between  town  and 
country  lie  the  districts  where  volunteers  supply  more  or 
less  the  place,  and  sometimes  usurp  the  uniform,  of  the 
I  Fire  Brigade.  When  Captain  Shaw  gave  his  evidence, 
both  the  strength  and  the  cost  of  the  force  which  he  com¬ 
mands  were  less  than  half  of  that  which  works  excellently 
'  in  Paris.  Probably  this  proportion  has  been  maintained, 
although  the  growth  of  London  calls  for  more  firemen 
every  year.  Skilled  officers  and  well-trained  men  produce 
astonishing  results.  They  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  fires 
breaking  out,  but  they  can  and  do  arrest  their  progress. 
Dryden  decorously  assumed  that  the  personal  intervention 
of  King  Charles  II.  helped  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  But  nowadays  both  Court  and  city 
would  prefer  Captain  Shaw  to  any  other  leader,  however 
illustrious.  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  nobody  abuses  at  home,  and  every  competent  ol^ 

!  server  from  abroad  must  admire.  It  owes  its  origin,  as  we 
\  have  shown,  to  a  voluntary  association  of  Insurance 
Offices,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
I  of  the  capacity  for  organization  of  Englishmen  not  em¬ 
ployed  or  impeded  by  Government. 
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!  .  cannot  profess  to  have  felt  anv  great  degr^  of 
interest  in  the  ceremonials  which  for  the  past  week  have 
been  transacting  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  dignified 
manner  at  Chiselhurst,  and  which  have  occupied  so  unnec- 

j  eisary  a  space  in  the  London  journals.  The  lying-in-state 
teems  to  us  to  have  been  a  mistake,  the  assumption  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  dead  of  an  imaginary  position,  and  to  have  been 
marred,  as  it  was  sure  to  he,  by  the  obtrusive  vulgarity  of 
Finglish  sight-seers,  who  shoved  and  pushed  and  tore  each 
other’s  clothes,  and  crushed  girls  and  broke  the  arms  of 
women,  in  their  wild  efforts  to  assist  at  a  spectacle  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  Frenchmen  alone,  and  French- 
wn  to  whom  it  was  at  once  melancholy  and  solemn.  That 
the  courtiers  and  friends  and  partisans  of  Napoleon  should 
uve  wished  for  a  last  opportunity  of  seeing  their  master’s 
wUires,  and  paying  respect  to  his  memory,  was  natural  or 
posiseworthy,  but  mere  sight-seers  should  have  stayed  away 
«  been  rigorously  discouraged.  The  funeral  was  better 


conducted,  but  should  have  been  more  private,  while  the 
gathering  of  the  Bonapartes  is  a  family  affair  almost  be¬ 
yond  comment  in  political  journals.  The  clan  has  done 
nothing  except  inherit  a  name  from  the  founder’s  father, 
the  Corsican  advocate,  and  is  in  itself  no  more  entitled  to 
notice  than  the  family  of  Bernadotte,  of  which  no  one  has 
ever  heard.  Only  two  of  them  all  are  princes  in  the  proper 
sense,  —  that  is,  men  within  the  line  of  succession  to  a 
crown,  actual  or  possible,  —  and  only  one  of  them  seems  to 
us  to  appeal  in  any  distinct  way  to  the  imagination.  There 
is  something  striking  and  peculiar,  as  well  as  melancholy, 
about  the  position  of  the  lad  who  is  now,  while  still  under 
seventeen,  the  representative  of  Napoleon  I.,  though  not 
his  descendant,  and  the  head  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He 
is  the  youngest  of  the  ten  or  twelve  pretenders  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  he  pretends  to  the  greatest  position,  and 
unless  he  is  singularly  self-controlled  and  able,  he  will  be 
the  most  completely  ruined  by  the  pretension.  Of  the 
fourteen  thrones  of  Europe,  thrones,  that  is,  in  either 
actual  or  potential  existence,  seven  may  be  said  to  be 
exempt  from  the  annoyance  of  personal  pretensions  even 
casually  recognized.  The  Romanoffs,  in  spite  of  their 
strange  family  history,  have  no  formidable  cadet  branch, 
and  are  not  menaced  by  any  individual  of  any  other  line. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last  Catholic 
Stuart,  no  pretender  of  any  sort  has  made  out  a  claim  to 
the  British  throne.  The  Hapsburgs  are  alone  in  their 
Empire,  and  have  never  had  among  them  an  Orleans 
branch.  The  Hohenzollerns  built  their  own  throne,  and 
their  direct  line  has  never  been  broken,  and  their  title  to 
Prussia  as  it  was  in  1860  is  not  attacked  even  in  theory. 
The  House  of  Orange  has  no  personal  foe,  and  the  Belgian 
title  is  disputed  by  a  state  —  Holland  —  rather  than  by  any 
individual.  No  one  except  Victor  Emmanuel  pretends  to 
be  King  of  Italy,  and  no  one  puts  forward  a  claim  to  l>e  the 
heir  of  Denmark.  Among  the  separate  countries,  indeed, 
only  two  can  be  said  to  be  seriously  attacked,  and  of  these 
only  one  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  rank. 
There  are  pretenders  enough  to  bits  of  kingdoms,  “  ille¬ 
gally,”  or  “  violently,”  or  “  irregularly  ”  turned  into  prov¬ 
inces;  but  their  pretensions  are  scarcely  now  claims  to 
thrones,  and  are  only  put  forward  in  occasional  protesta¬ 
tions.  Francis  of  Bourbon  claims  Naples,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  maintains  his  right  to  Hanover,  and  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  sa^s  the  “  sea-surrounded  ”  duchies 
should  have  passed  from  Frederick  of  Denmark  to  him,  and 
Don  Miguel  de  Braganza  claims  Portugal,  and  a  shadowy 
personage  who  emerges  every  five  years  or  so  alleges  dis¬ 
consolately,  but  quietly,  that  he  ought  to  be  King  of 
Sweden.  Oddly  enough,  his  chance  is,  among  minor  pre¬ 
tenders,  perhaps  the  best;  for  if  the  line  of  Bernadotte 
failed,  and  Scandinavia  shrank  from  the  terrible  dangers 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic  would  entail  upon  her 
children,  the  Swedes  might  think  it  dignified  to  summon  a 
representative  of  the  national  House  of  Vasa.  But  the 
only  active  pretenders  to  great  crowns,  the  only  men 
whose  chances  of  reaching  thrones  are  at  once  considerable 
enough  to  affect  European  politics,  and  arc  denied,  are  the 
heirs  of  the  houses  which  have  reigned  in  Spain  and 
F'rance.  Carlos  de  Bourbon  is  actually  fighting  through 
agents  for  the  “  legitimate  ”  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and 
.  might,  were  his  party  to  develop  a  great  general  within 
the  regular  army,  or  were  a  man  of  genius  to  win  the  tiara, 
attain  liis  ambition  for  a  time.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  though  quiescent  and 
little  known,  is  of  all  men  alive  perhaps  the  one  who  has 
the  best  chance  of  dying  King  of  Spain,  being  the  one 
whom  the  Spanish  army,  if  it  has  a  preference,  favors 
most.  The  Compte  de  Chambord  might  have  been  de¬ 
clared  King  of  FYance  in  1870,  and  annually  claims  the 
throne ;  the  quiet  Compte  de  Paris  is  his  heir,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ix)ui8  Philippe ;  while  the  Prince  Imperial  repre¬ 
sents  a  race  but  just  unseated,  and  a  party  but  three  years 
ago  possessed  of  power  apparently  unassailed.  So  near  is 
he  to  a  throne,  so  strong  is  his  party  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
so  deep  is  the  influence  of  training,  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  him  not  to  ”  pretend,”  and  what  a  life  does  that 
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necessity  for  the  pretender  involve  !  He  is  driven  by  a  sort 
of  ihte  to  be  either  a  conspirator  or  a  failure.  No  position 
tends  to  spoil  the  character  like  that  of  a  pretender.  An 
heir  can  become  a  political  personage  like  the  Crown 
Prince,  or  lead  society  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  be  him¬ 
self  merely,  like  the  Prince  of  Orange,  waiting  until  his  turn 
arrive  in  passive  security ;  but  a  pretender,  and  especially 
a  pretender  claiming  like  the  Napoleons,  through  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  as  well  as  heirship,  must  always  be  dreaming,  al¬ 
ways  unsatished,  always  feeling  that  every  career  but  con¬ 
spiracy  is  utterly  insipid.  He  occupies  in  a  world-wide  suit 
the  position  of  Richard  Carstone  in  “  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,” 
the  claimant  who  is  only  waiting  a  decision  which  never 
comes,  in  order  to  be  rich.  The  prize  is  so  immense,  so 
visible,  and  yet  so  distant,  that  the  mental  strain  towards  it 
must  of  itself  interrupt  or  embitter  education.  Learning 
will  not  bring  it,  or  exertion,  or  even  capacity  ot  itself. 
No  man  can  say  that  any  acquirement  would  help  Napoleon 
IV.  to  his  throne,  yet  what  interest  can  any  study,  or  pur¬ 
suit,  or  even  habit  have  for  him,  unless  it  seems  to  lead 
him  there?  An  accident,  an  event,  a  surge  of  popular 
emotion,  and  he  may  mount  the  first  of  European  thrones, 
attain  a  position  before  which  every  other  must  in  his  eyes 
seem  poor,  and  till  he  attains  it,  life  will  be  insipid.  His 
duty  must  seem  to  himself  preparation,  and  yet  the  un¬ 
certainty,  an  uncertainty  he  cannot  but  recognize,  must 
make  the  preparation  tedious  or  unreal.  The  success  of  a 
pretender  is  the  rarest  of  events ;  indeed,  Louis  Napoleon’s 
IS  almost  the  only  instance  in  modern  history  except  Charles 
Stuart’s,  for  Gustavus  Vasa  did  not  “  pretend,”  and  Louis 
XVHI.  was  restored  by  foreign  arms  :  and  the  temptation 
must  be  either  towards  the  career  of  our  own  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  of  a  restless  adventurer  who,  hoping  for  a 
throne,  remained  without  cultivation,  and  when  his  hope 
died  out  found  only  in  wine  the  means  of  keeping  alive ; 
or  the  career  of  the  ex-Emperor,  the  silent,  audacious 
plotter,  mastered  by  a  fixed  idea.  The  Prince  Imperial  —  it 
seems  he  declines  the  higher  titular  dignity,  remaining 
prince  till  France  shall  summon  him  —  may  have  the 
strength  to  avoid  either  course,  to  cultivate  himself  in 
patience  until  France  repents,  as  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
done,  or  live  his  life  in  quiet  expectation,  as  the  Comte  de 
Provence  did :  but  that  is  not  the  course  his  blood  will 
induce,  or  his  8|)ecial  position  encourage  him  to  pursue. 
His  theory  is  not  that  of  divine  right,  but  of  preferential 
claim  to  a  popular  election  which  must  be  rendered  more 
possible  by  a  search  for  popularity.  He  is  surrounded,  too, 
oy  men  very  different  from  either  the  Legitimists  or  the 
Orleanists,  by  adventurers,  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
respectable  in  their  persistent  fidelity,  but  many  of  them 
mere  conspirators,  and  all  of  them  feverishly  anxious  to 
regain  the  high  social  position  from  which  they  have  been 
cast  down.  They  were  aristocrats  while  the  empire  lasted, 
and  they  have  not,  like  their  rivals,  the  bald-headed  dukes 
who  mutter  sarcasms  on  M.  Thiers,  their  pedigrees  and 
their  estates  on  which  to  fall  back  for  consolation.  Every 
interest  will  unite  with  every  prejudice  to  induce  them  to 
spur  their  chief  into  premature  activity,  and  he  must  be  a 
strong  man  if  under  their  pressure,  and  that  of  his  memo¬ 
ries,  and  that  of  his  family  tradition,  he  can  keep  his  soul 
in  patience  until  his  hour  arrives.  Whether  he  has  that 
strength,  or  any  other,  time  alone  can  show.  He  has  the 
presence  pretenders  are  apt  to  lack,  and  inherits  a  manner 
better  than  his  father’s ;  but  he  is  but  a  lad  as  yet,  and 
though  Woolwich  speaks  favorably  of  his  powers,  there  is 
no  proof  he  possesses  the  capacity  to  reign.  His  function 
in  life  is  to  wait,  and  in  history  waiting  for  a  throne  has 
seldom  improved  the  mind.  The  Stuart  who  waited  and 
won  came  back  without  a  conscience.  The  Stuart  who 
waited  and  lost  acquired  nothing  but  a  manner.  Of  all  the 
Bourbons,  the  two  who  alone  have  waited  and  won  re¬ 
turned  unimproved,  or  rather  unaltered  by  exile,  while  the 
Bonaparte  who  vaited  and  succeeded  had  conspiracy  so 
stamped  into  his  character  that  he  conspired  upon  a  throne. 
The  easiest  thing  for  a  pretender  is  to  be  Charles  Edward, 
a  lively  young  gentleman  of  bright  parts,  high  claims,  a 
grand  manner,  and  little  else,  and  that  is  the  tempUtion 


which  the  Prince  Imperial  has  most  strenuously  to  avoid 
For  a  Napoleon  to  build  up  a  third  time  a  throne  ij 
France,  would  be  a  chance  realizing  gamesters’  wildest 
dreams. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’  “GRAND  DICTIONNAIKE 
DE  CUISINE.” 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  a  belle  fourchette  as  well  as  an 
indefatigable  writer,  and  therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
he  should  have  kept  a  promise  often  made,  and  have” writ¬ 
ten  a  cookery  book  ere  his  busy  brain  quite  gave  way. 
That  his  work  was  not  brought  out  sooner  was  owint^  to  a 
variety  of  accidents,  and  to  the  fact  that  M.  Vuillemot  was 
charged  with  its  correction.  M.  Vuillemot  kept  ‘‘La 
Tete  Noire  ”  at  St.  Cloud,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  He  has  since  then  run  up  a  temporaiy 
hotel,  and  even  invented  a  new  soup,  which  he  calls  after 
his  own  name,  so  that  his  time  has  been  much  occupied, 
and  he  must  be  excused.  The  preface  of  the  work,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  the  author  to  M.  Jules  Janin,  is  alive 
with  gastronomical  anecdotes,  from  the  creation  of  the  fint 
man,  who  must  have  been  nourished  by  a  cow  !  the  eating 
of  the  apple,  Esau  selling  his  birthright,  the  feast  of  Bal¬ 
thazar,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  down  to 
the  latest  suppers  at  the  Cafd  Anglais  and  the  Maison 
Dorde  before  the  German  war.  The  end  of  this  sparkling 
letter  is  tinged  with  sadness  ;  the  writer  has  lost  his  appe¬ 
tite  and  his  fortune,  and  after  working  for  fifteen  years  at 
the  rate  of  three  volumes  a  month,  he  finds  his  imagination 
enervated,  his  head  racked  with  pain,  and,  if  without  debts, 
he  is  completely  without  money,  and  sadly  in  want  of  im¬ 
pose  and  amusement.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  wrote  his  dictionary  in  a  small  village  on  the  rude 
coast  of  Brittany',  and  had  still  spirits  enough  to  string  to¬ 
gether  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  to  a  few  of  which 
we  will  refer. 

Bequet  was  an  incorrigible  viveur  as  well  as  a  wit,  and 
one  day  his  father,  bitterly  reproaching  him  with  his 
vices,  said  that  they  would  soon  bring  him  to  the  grave. 
“  I  am  thirty  years  older  than  you  are,”  he  added,  “  and 
you  will  die  before  me.”  “  Of  a  truth,  sir,”  answered  the 
son,  “  you  have  always  disagreeable  things  to  say  to  me.” 
On  the  day  his  father  died,  Bdquet  went  as  usual  to  dine 
at  the  Cafd  de  Paris,  and  asked  the  waiter  if  Bordeaux  was 
mourning. 

Napoleon,  he  says,  who,  like  Byron,  was  always  haunted 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  get  too  stout,  was  irregular  in 
his  repasts,  did  not  feed  well,  and  too  fast.  “  Far  from  en¬ 
riching  le  repertoire  gastronomique,  we  only  owe  to  his  vic¬ 
tories  one  dish — le  poulet  Marengo!"  Thi<  is  all  that 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  the  epicure.  Of  Talleyrand  the 
author  speaks  with  greater  respect,  telling  us  that  when 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  passed  an  hour  every  morning  with 
his  chef,  discussing  the  dishes  for  dinner,  which  was  his 
only  meal,  as  in  the  morning  before  going  to  work  he  never 
took  anything  but  two  or  three  cups  of  camomile  tea.  His 
dinners  at  the  Foreign  Office,  we  are  assured,  have  become 
“  classic,”  and  will  be  eternally  imitated.  Dunuas  had  no 
great  opinion  of  Brillat-Savarin,  who  was  attached  to  two 
or  three  vulgar  dishes.  He  was  a  large  eater,  and  spoke 
but  little  and  with  difficulty  ;  he  had  a  heavy  air,  resembled 
a  cure ;  “  after  dinner  his  digestion  absorbed  him,  and  I 
have  seen  him  go  to  sleep,”  wrote  the  chef  Careme. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  about  M.  dc  Cussy  and  Louis 
XVHI.  M.  de  Cussy  had  served  Napoleon  both  before 
and  after  Elba,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
Lauriston  managed  to  get  him  named  subprefect.  The 
King,  however,  knowing  that  M.  de  Cussy  had  been  prefect 
of  the  palace  to  Napoleon,  refused  at  first  to  sign  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  only  changed  his  mind  on  learning  thJd 
the  gourmet  in  question  had  discovered  the  mi.xture  of 
strawberries,  cream,  and  champagne.  All  difficulties  were 
then  removed,  and  his  Majesty  with  his  royal  hand  wrote 
accordee.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be  assured  after  this 
that  “  L’estomac  ni  I’esprit  de  M.  de  Cussy  n’ont  jamais 
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iKoncbe.”  With  Louis  XVIII.  the  reign  of  gastronomy 
was  also  restored,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  gives  in  detail 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  first  dinner  set  before  the  King  at 
Cooipiegn®-  There  were  four  soups,  four  removes  of  fish, 
fyar  fish,  thirty-two  entries,  four  grosses  pieces  ^entremets, 
fiair  dishes  of  roast,  thirty-two  entremets,  with  sweets  and 
dessert.  We  are  also  informed  that  Louis  XV'!!!.  had  a 
sentleman  specially  charged  to  taste  the  fruit  intended  for 
Roval  table,  and  that  this  post  was  filled  by  the  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Institute  !  —  M.  Petit  Radel. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  not  only  are  explanations  given 
for  the  prei)aration  of  every  known  dish,  but  we  find 
definitions,  explanations,  and  biographies.  A  long  account, 
for  example,  is  given  of  the  celebrated  cook  Careme ;  and 
under  Careme,  too,  Catholics  are  told  how  they  may  get 
t]irou''h  Lent  without  much  mortification.  Some  of  the 
uplanations  concerning  English  liquors  and  dishes,  though 
uot  correct,  are  amusing,  and  therefore  suggestive.  For 
example,  ale,  we  are  assured,  means  tout,  ^cause  it  can 
replace  all  other  drinks ;  “  taken  in  reasonable  doses,  it  is 
refreshing.”  There  are  many  funny  reflections  over  the 
Bipcka  CAnglaise,  which  was  born  in  France  after  the 
campaign  of  1815,  and  was  introduced  with  a  certain 
dread  and  slyly  into  the  French  cuisine.  “  However,” 
idds  Dumas,  “  as  we  are  an  eclectic  people  without  preju¬ 
dices  we  held  out  our  plates,  and  accorded  to  the  beefsteak 
the  right  of  citizenship.”  Under  the  head  of  “  W’elch 
rabbit  ”  (lapin  gallois)  (sic)  we  have  a  fair  description  of 
how  cheese  should  be  toasted  on  bread,  and  a  little  farther 
os  the  author  discourses  about  White-Bait,  which  he  tasted 
It  “Greenisch,”  and  which  he  says  is  called  yancAette  in 
Italy,  pontin  at  Nice,  and  poisson  blanc  at  Bordeaux. 

To  show  how  few  things  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  writer,  we  may  remark  that  he  tells  us  even  how 
vild  animals  should  be  dressed,  even  to  the  panther ;  but 
ve  are  warned  against  the  eagle,  whose  flesh  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Jews  to  taste.  There  is  an  instructive  arti¬ 
cle  about  absinthe,  in  which  we  are  told  that  this  plant, 
vhich,  if  it  inspired  the  pen  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  carried 
him  to  an  early  grave,  gives  that  pleasant  flavor  for  which 
frisale  mutton  is  famous.  But  for  forty  years  the  liquor 
distilled  from  it  has  played  sad  havoc  amon^  soldiers  and 
poets  of  the  Bohemian  class.  Alexandre  Dumas  lived 
jMt  long  enough  to  see  a  terrible  rise  in  the  price  of  oys¬ 
ters.  He  says  that  the  Greeks  said,  “  The  gods  disappear,” 
but  lately  a  cry  has  been  heard,  “  Oysters  are  disappear- 
iag."  There  is  certainly  no  connection  between  a  mollusc 
liring  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  enveloped  in  his  shell  and 
eternally,  attached  to  a  rock,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
leserable  Olympus.  Well  I  the  famous  cry  of  Bossuet, 
that  famous  cry  of  elcxiuence,  “  Madame  se  meurt  I 
Bidame  est  morte  1  ”  did  not  produce  a  more  terrible  im¬ 
pression  than  this  gastronomic  voice  in  distress  which 
ihouted,  “  Oysters  are  disappearing,  and  have  risen  from 
lb  centimes  to  1  franc  30  centimes  a  dozen.”  The  sensa- 
don  was  profound,  etc. 

This  huge  dictionary  —  the  last  work  of  the  popular 
•OTelist,  dramatist,  and  boon  companion  —  winds  up  with 
i  series  of  menus  for  various  sized  dinner  parties  and 
rerious  seasons.  Of  the  real  value  of  the  work  one  may 
rese  some  doubts.  If  no  Spaniard  could  read  Don 
l^ote  without  laughing,  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
tty  cook  could  take  up  Alexandre  Dumas’  dictionary 
tttbont  getting  absorbed  in  its  pages  and  keeping  his 
■ttter  waiting  for  his  dinner,  while  chuckling  over  the 
•tt^i^es  of  Komieu  or  the  gastronomic  adventures  and 
■•luiiitions  of  the  author. 


BYRON  AND  HIS  WORSHIPPERS. 

A  CURIOUS  controversy  has  recently  sprung  up  in  the 
n*?  h)  the  accuracy  of  a  well-known  line  in  “  Childe 
“•™d.  ’  More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
•ttwn  of  the  last  canto  of  that  poem,  and  during  that  time 
■tty  thousands  of  readers  must  have  learnt  by  heart  the 


address  to  the  ocean,  and  many  hundreds  at  least  have 
been  shocked  by  the  ungrammatical  substitution  of  “  lay  ” 
for  “  lie.”  It  is  rather  odd,  therefore,  that  the  reading 
should  now  be  undergoing  a  discussion  as  animated  as 
though  the  flaw  had  just  been  discovered  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
last  poem.  It  is  yet  more  surprising  to  find  that  there  are 
still  many  persons  who,  not  content  with  admiring  the  mag¬ 
nificent  vigor  of  Byron’s  poetry,  insist  upon  believing  that 
it  is  absolutely  free  from  faults.  One  class  of  enthusiasts 
holds  that  “  lay,”  being  obviously  a  vulgarism,  cannot  have 
been  written  by  Byron.  The  various  readings  which  have 
been  suggested  are  so  obviously  feeble,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty  does  not  deserve  any  serious 
notice.  Mr.  Murray’s  statement  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
MS.  is  conclusive ;  and  none  of  the  verbs  which  can  be 
substituted  for  “  lay  ”  have  any  merit  beyond  that  of  being 
intransitive.  Another  class  admits  that  Byron  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  regards  it  as  wrong  to  dwell  upon  it.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  quotes  a  phrase  from  “  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers :  ”  — 

“  But  hold  !  ”  exclaims  a  friend,  “  here’s  some  neglect ; 

This  —  that —  and  t’other  line  seem  incorrect.” 

What  then  t  The  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got; 

And  careless  Dryden  — “  Aye,  but  Pye  has  not.” 

Indeed  !  —  ’tis  granted,  faith !  but  what  care  I  f 

Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye. 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case. 
Neither  Pope  nor  Dryden,  as  far  as  we  can  remember, 
though  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  nega¬ 
tive,  has  made  this  particular  blunder.  Pope,  indeed,  not 
unfrequently  falls  into  grammatical  errors  from  an  exces¬ 
sive  love  of  compression  :  and  it  may  be  —  for  upon  that 
subject  we  must  admit  our  entire  ignorance  —  that  Pye 
does  not.  But  then  there  is  no  nece-ssity  for  “  erring  with 
Pope  ”  because  you  do  not  “  shine  with  Pye.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  effective  only  as  against  critics  who  should 
maintain  that  Byron  was  inferior  to  Pye  because  he  had 
fallen  into  blunders  from  which  Pye  is  free ;  and  nobody, 
as  fiur  as  we  know,  has  said  anything  so  silly.  Whatever 
may  be  Byron’s  merits,  they  surely  should  not  blind  us  to  his 
faults.  He  can’t  have  faults  I  replies  a  still  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  writer.  Byron  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  English  poets 
since  Milton ;  and  therefore  we  should  humbly  submit  to 
any  vulgarism  or  grammatical  solecism  of  which  he  may  be 
guilty.  Byron  must  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  being  who 
IS  “  super  grammaticam.”  As  the  captain  of  a  ship  “  makes 
it  ”  twelve  o’clock,  so  Byron’s  language  must  be  taken  not 
as  recognizing,  but  as  constituting,  the  law.  We  do  not 
know,  indeed,  whether  this  privilege  is  limited  to  Byron 
himself,  or  whether  a  usage  once  consecrated  by  him  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  become  henceforward  part  of  the  language.  The 
extreme  of  fanaticism  would  be  reached  by  the  admirer  who 
should  continue  piously  to  commit  the  same  blunder  as  the 
god  of  his  idolatry.  If  everybody  who  misplaced  words 
could  take  refuge  under  the  plea  of  Byron-worship,  the  sect 
would  be  painfully  numerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  admirers  of  popular  authors  will  show  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  some  other  way  than  by  barbarously  mutilating 
their  mother  tongue.  Precedents  can  be  (juoted  from 
widely  read  books  for  nearly  every  pestilent  misuse  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  current  amongst  us.  To  take  an  obvious 
instance,  Dickens  did  much  towards  hopelessly  confounding 
the  prevalent  confusion  between  “  mutual  ”  and  “  common,” 
when,  in  spite  of  protest,  he  insisted  upon  giving  to  his 
novel  the  title  of  “  Our  Mutual  Friend.”  There  is  always 
a  tendency  towards  degeneration  through  the  inability  of 
the  careless  and  ignorant  to  recognize  the  finer  distinctions 
between  nearly  synonymous  words,  and  persons  who  are 
capable  of  better  things  should  do  their  best  to  resist  any 
authority,  however  venerable,  under  coVer  of  which  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  obliterate  shades  of  meaning.  A  wilful 
blindness  to  the  errors  of  Byron,  even  if  it  does  not  involve 
the  condonation  of  similar  errors  in  inferior  writers,  is  to  be 
condemned  in  the  interests  of  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  language  itself.  A  poet  is  an  artist  in  words ; 
and  popular  readers  are  not  aware  how  greatly  the  charm 
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of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  depends  upon  a  fine  sense  of 
proprieties  of  language  which  they  consider  as  finical  and 
pedantic.  The  misuse  of  a  single  word  may  destroy  the 
charm  of  a  passage  as  decidedly  as  a  false  note  in  music. 
It  is  the  fiy  in  the  pot  of  ointment  which  poisons  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  sentiment;  the  little  rifl  within  the  lute  which 
introduces  a  jarring  note,  even  when  we  are  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  cause  of  our  annoyance.  To  what,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  owing  the  enduring  oharm  of  such  an  exquisite  lyric 
as  Herrick’s  “  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may,”  or  of 
Cowper’b  “  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  ”  ?  'JTie  sentiment 
in  each  of  these  |K>ems  is  not  only  commonplace,  but  is 
delightful  because  commonplace.  The  beauty  of  them 
depends  upon  the  expression  in  the  simplest  language  of 
thoughts  which  are  familiar  to  everybody.  But  of  course 
it  is  not  enough  to  express  common  thoughts  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  or  Tate  and  Brady,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Watts, 
would  be  great  poets.  The  quality  needed  is  an  exquisite 
sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  words,  which  is  amongst 
the  rarest  of  endowments  ;  and  which,  where  it  exists,  gives 
a  charm,  as  unspeakable  as  it  is  impossible  of  analysis,  to 
the  utterance  of  a  truism  which  in  less  skilful  hands  would 
strike  us  as  trite  and  wearisome.  To  maintain  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  poetical  workmanship  is  therefore 
the  main  service  which  criticism  can  render  to  poets; 
and  more  harm  would  be  done  by  encouraging  laxity  in 
such  matters  than  even  by  a  grudging  recognition  of  the 
merits  which  make  us  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of 
faults. 

The  controversy,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  Byron  has  clearly  injured  a  fine  passage  by  a 

rss  vulgarism,  and  it  is  a  thou.sand  pities  that  it  cannot 
excised.  But  it  can  neither  be  excised  nor  overlooked 
by  a  critic  who  is  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  we  should  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  language  to  the  interests  of  a  Byron 
or  even  of  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  rather  curious  to  discover 
that  Byron  should  still  have  disciples  ready  to  propose 
such  a  sacrifice.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Byron  fever  was  over.  No  writer  of  anything  like  equal 
power  ever  committed  so  many  poetical  sins  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  popularity,  and  Byron  committed  them  with 
his  eyes  open.  We  need  not  dispute  the  statement  that 
he  is  the  greatest  of  our  poets  since  Milton.  Our  judg¬ 
ment  will  probably  depend  upon  the  relative  importance 
which  we  attribute  to  different  poetical  endowments. 
Nothing  in  Byron  appeals  to  our  deepest  moral  sentiments 
so  forcibly  as  some  of  Wordsworth’s  odes  and  sonnets; 
nor  is  he  ever  so  purely  and  ethereally  poetical  as  Shelley 
in  his  loftier  moods ;  but  if  sheer  strength  of  human 
passion,  finding  expression  in  language  of  corresponding 
vigor,  gives  a  man  a  title  to  the  highest  place  in  poetry, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Byron  can  put  forward  a  very 
powerful  claim  in  spite  of  all  his  affectations  and  his 
brutalities. 

We  are  never  in  favor,  however,  of  arranging  poets  in  or¬ 
der  of  merit  as  young  gentlemen  are  being  arranged  just 
now  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  We  know 
of  no  satisfactory  scale  which  will  enable  us  to  say,  for  ex- 
anmle,  that  “  Childe  Harold”  deserves  1,000  marks,  and 
“  The  Excursion  ”  999  or  1,001.  But,  considering  how  con¬ 
spicuously  Byron’s  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  ennobling  and  debasing  passions,  and  how, 
even  in  his  loftiest  passages  there  is  perceptible  a  false  note 
of  affecUtion,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  day  of  in- 
discriminating  admiration  ought  to  be  over.  In  the  very 
passage,  for  example,  which  has  provoked  this  dispute,  the 
use  of  the  word  “  lay  ”  is  by  no  means  the  worst  fault. 
'The  sense  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  character  of  the 
ocean  is,  indeed,  given  with  admirable  power,  though  we 
might  raise  objections  to  one  or  two  phrases.  But  'when 
Byron  gives  a  misanthropical  turn  to  a  reflection  which  is 
rather  melancholy  than  terrible,  he  immediately  becomes 
•trained  and  unnatural.  It  is  not  a  true  antithesis  to  say 
that  the  ocean  despises  the  vile  strength  which  man  wields 
for  earth’s  destruction.  Man  cannot  destroy  the  earth  any 
more  than  he  can  destroy  the  sea;  and  the  sea,  so  far  from 
being  a  master  who  can,  whenever  it  pleases,  send  him 
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howling  and  shivering  to  his  gods  in  its  playful  spray,  is  in 
fact  a  very  trustworthy  servant.  We  feel  that  the  poet  u 
wilfully  dwelling  upon  the  destructive  agency  of  the  ocean 
and  wilfully  turning  aw.ay  from  its  great  advantages  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  power  of  man  is  shown  as 
much  in  shipbuilding  as  in  building  towns  ;  and  the  ocean 
would  not  have  been  able  to  “  mar  the  spoils  of  Tralaltrar” 
if  it  had  not  been  helped  by  the  English  cannon.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  poetical  argument  should  be  bound  to  log. 
ical  forms  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  palpably  distorted 
rhetorical  purposes  it  necessarily  loses  its  effect.  The  same 
sense  of  incongruity  pursues  us  throughout  Byron’s  poetry, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  deepest 
emotions  of  humanity,  but  of  sentiments  distorted  and  per¬ 
verted  by  the  irregular  passions  of  a  nature  stained  by  more 
than  the  average  allowance  of  corruption. 

Excessive  idolatry  of  popular  writers  is  indeed  a  common 
failing  at  the  present  day,  and  in  one  sense  it  may  suggest 
some  excuse  for  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Byron’s  poetry. 
As  a  rule,  the  living  idols  are  those  who  receive  the  most 
unmixed  incense.  There  are  two  or  three  authors  at  the 
present  day  whose  merits  are  undeniably  great,  and  who 
may  very  possibly  deserve  most  that  is  said  of  them  even 
by  undiscriminating  worshippers.  At  the  same  time,  no 
reputation  is  quite  safe  till  it  has  survived  the  generation 
in  which  it  arose  and  the  school  by  which  it  was  fostered. 
We  may  safely  say  that  Pope  was  a  great  writer,  because 
admiration  for  much  of  his  work  has  remained  in  spite  ot 
his  dethronement  from  poetical  supremacy.  But  the  all¬ 
swallowing  devotion  to  modern  writers  is  not  only  rash,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  premature,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  wrong 
in  many  points,  because  it  insists  upon  overlooking  the 
defects  of  its  idols.  We  may  say  with  considerable  con¬ 
fidence  that  certain  writers  have  obtained  such  a  position 
that  whatever  they  write  is  certain  to  be  received  with  a 
chorus  of  adulation.  There  may  be  an  undercurrent  of 
disapproval  gradually  accumulating,  and  calculated,  it  may 
be,  to  produce  an  exaggerated  explosion  whenever  it  bfr 
comes  safe  to  give  it  a  vent.  But  at  present  any  hint  that 
there  are  spots  upon  certain  suns  is  received  as  a  proof  of 
the  mean  jealousy  of  the  observer,  and  he  is  summarily 
ordered  to  hold  his  tongue.  Poor  Byron  suffered  in  his 
day  from  excessive  adulation  and  the  recoil  from  adula¬ 
tion. 

By  this  time  we  might  have  hoped  that  a  calmer  judg¬ 
ment  would  have  succeeded.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
zeal  for  his  honor  burns  as  brightly  as  ever  in  some  bosoms, 
and  one  reason  is  that  his  fame  is  felt  to  provide  a  conven¬ 
ient  counterpoise  to  the  fame  of  the  idols  who  are  now  most 
fashionable.  To  praise  Byron  is  by  implication  to  accuse 
certain  modern  writers  of  defects  from  which  Byron  wm 
comparatively  free.  In  fact,  our  modern  school  of  poets  is 
weak  precisely  where  Byron  was  strong.  With  all  his 
affectations  and  his  weaknesses,  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
errors  of  namby-pambyism ;  and  he  at  least  made  a  pro¬ 
test  —  an  exaggerated  and  a  brutal,  but  still  a  very  effec¬ 
tive,  protest  —  against  the  adoration  of  mere  prettiness, 
which  is  so  fatal  a  defect  of  our  most  recent  school  of  art. 

There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart,”  said  poor  Mr. 
Guppy  ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  are  passions,  though 
we  frequently  try  to  ignore  the  fact.  Some  of  our  poets 
seem  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies,  and  to  be 
ambitious  chiefly  to  lie  upon  drawing-room  tables;  othen 
seek  to  please  small  literary  coteries,  and  lisp  with  affectM 
simplicity  in  archaic  costumes;  and  some  vvho  boast  of 
shocking  the  proprieties  only  succeed  in  being  indecent 
without  showing  the  masculine  vigor  which  alone  can  be  a 
partial  excuse  for  neglect  of  conventional  decorum.  Byron 
18  the  last  of  our  poets  who,  with  all  his  faults,  can  be  said 
to  have  written  for  grown-up  men,  and  to  have  made  p^ 
sion,  instead  of  refined  speculation,  the  motive  power  of  his 
poetry.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that,  when  looking  back  to 
nis  writings  from  more  sickly  and  academical  perfoi^ 
ances,  his  merits  should  be  unconsciously  over-estimated. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  forbid  us  to 
sanction  the  use  of  “  lay  ”  for  “  lie,”  whatever  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  excuses  put  forward  in  iU  favor. 
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BOOK-SHELVES. 

Book-shelves  are  to  a  library  what  the  bony  skeleton 
to  the  bodily  frame ;  they  give  it  shape,  organization,  and, 
in  s  certain  sense,  life.  Noming  is  more  hideous  than  a 
heap  of  books  to  a  lover  of  books.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  exhibitions  of  chaos  one  can  see  —  a  perfect 
nightmare  of  disorder.  And  books,  even  if  arranged  with 
some  regard  to  classification,  on  the  floor  present  a  painful 
and  vexatious  spectacle.  If  at  all  numerous  they  block  up 
the  room,  and  their  position,  horizontal  instead  of  vertical, 
afflicts  the  mind  as  something  incongruous  and  against  na¬ 
ture.  One’s  relative  position  to  great  authors  seems  re¬ 
versed.  Accustomed  to  look  up  to  them  in  more  senses  than 
one,  we  now  have  to  stoop  to  read  only  their  titles  (that  is 
if  they  have  not  tumbled  down  on  their  sides,  as  books 
will  insist  on  doing  when  on  the  floor),  and  this  unusual 
effort  involves  mu^  physical  discomfort  to  all  but  the  very 
joung  and  slim,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  set  great  store  by 
books.  To  the  stout  and  middle-aged  such  protracted 
stooping  is  not  only  disagreeable  but  dangerous,  producing 
blood  to  the  head,  dizziness,  and,  if  long  continued,  a  sense 
of  suffocation.  But  further  stooping  down  to  get  at  a 
great  poet  or  philosopher  implies  a  condescension  which 
sensitive  minds  dislike.  The  great  spirits  whose  choicest 
thoughts  we  preserve  in  books  are  entitled  to  a  material  as 
well  as  moral  elevation  —  a  high  place  in  our  houses  as 
well  as  in  our  esteem.  We  take  down  our  favorite  author, 
snd  although  we  speak  of  taking  him  up  also,  that  is  only 
because  he  has  been  recently  before  taken  down  from  his 
appointed  post  of  honor  on  the  book-shelf.  In  a  word, 
books  on  the  floor  have  all  the  appearance  of  exiles,  and 
the  nobler  ones  remind  one  even  of  banished  monarchs,  so 
forlorn  is  their  condition.  Mr.  Carlyle,  alluding  to  Dr. 
Johnson’s  humble  circumstances  at  one  period  of  bis  life, 
describes  a  room  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  and 
that  had  but  three  legs,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  suggests  that 
Johnson’s  guests  sat  upon  folios.  We  feel  nearly  sure  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  like  to  recall  that  remark  if  he  could. 
To  hare  allowed  such  an  indecorum  implies  a  callousness 
of  nature  in  Johnson  which  he  never  showed  in  the  deeper 
concerns  of  life,  and  which,  if  it  could  really  be  proved 
against  him,  would  go  far  towards  outweighing  his  kind 
treatment  of  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  really  wanted 
help.  The  idea  of  letting  a  casual  visitor  sit  upon  Plato 
or  Shakespeare,  or  even  upon  Bayle’s  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary  (although  the  four  noble  folios  of  the 
third  Dutch  edition  would  make  a  comfortable  seat  enough) 
is  so  coarse  that  a  really  good  man  like  Dr.  Johnson  never 
could  have  entertained  it.  And  if  his  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  forced  him  to  keep  his  folios  on  the  floor  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  we  trust  that  he  kept  them  from  dishonor. 

Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  man  who  marries  and  has  chil¬ 
dren  as  one  who  has  given  hostages  to  Fortune.  The  im- 
is  much  more  applicable  to  the  man  who  frequents 
book-shops  and  collects  in  time  a  large  and  costly  library. 
The  largest  family  and  the  most  incompetent  wife  are  man¬ 
ageable,  portable,  and  quite  inconsiderable  matters  com¬ 
pared  to  a  large  and  precious  collection  of  books.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  wives  can  mostly  walk  about  more  or  less,  in  and 
oat  of  a  house,  and  into  a  carriage  or  train.  And  if  they 
get  wet  and  damp  they  can  dry  themselves,  and  they  will 
pot  let  the  most  lolting  conveyance  damage  their  backs  — 
in  all  which  particulars  they  difler  from  books.  It  is 
strange  that  Lord  Bacon  should  not  have  given  weight  to 
these  considerations.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  books  were 
«  comfort  to  him,  and  his  wife  was  very  much  the  reverse, 
•Mounts  for  his  overlooking  them.  And  men  were  more  sta¬ 
tionary  in  those  days,  and  did  not  so  often  have  to  con¬ 
template  the  removal  of  a  houseful  of  books.  In  these 
wromotive  times  the  feat  has  to  be  accomplished  not  un- 
frequently ;  and  a  trial  it  is  to  a  man’s  nerve,  endurance, 
»nd  stock  of  resignation. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  of  removal,  bad  enough  under 
»ny  circumstances,  that  the  whole  value  of  book-shelves  is 
revealed  to  us.  Their  silent,  unobtrusive  service,  which 


we  take  for  the  most  part  without  thought,  is  apt  to  make 
us  ungratefully  forget  that  without  them  we  might  have 
books  but  we  could  not  have  a  library.  The  breaking  up 
of  a  library  is  the  taking  to  pieces  of  an  organized  thing. 

It  is  dissection,  almost  vivisection.  The  library  as  library 
for  the  time  being  ceases  to  exist,  and  in  place  of  it  we 
have  nothing  but  heaps,  bundles,  or  boxes  full  of  books. 
The  ordered  and  disciplined  array  of  a  well-bound  literary 
army  has  been  exchanged  for  confusion,  dLjrder,  and 
almost  mutiny.  The  picked  corps  in  russia  and  morocco, 
the  inferior  forces  in  calf,  have  all  been  broken  up ;  their 
compact  and  serried  ranks,  regular  and  imposing  as  the 
spears  of  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  are  dissolved  into  a  de¬ 
moralized  and  crestfallen  mob  of  scattered  volumes,  a  rout, 
a  sauve  qui  pent,  of  the  biblical  host.  The  owner  of  the  host 
sits  amid  ruins,  more  pensive  than  Marius  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  for  he  has  two  reflections  which  the  great  con¬ 
sul  had  not :  he  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  the  ruin  him¬ 
self,  having  brought  it  about  by  change  of  residence ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  reedify  the  building 
which  has  been  destroyed,  to  evolve  a  new  cosmos  out  of 
the  chaos  before  him,  and  he  must  be  very  buoyant  or  very 
inexperienced  if  he  is  not  depressed.  But  before  we  come 
to  the  reconstruction  of  a  library,  its  packing  and  trans¬ 
port  deserve  a  few  words.  We  never  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
physical  bulk  of  books  till  we  take  them  from  their  shelves 
and  begin  to  pack  them  up ;  we  then  also  realize  their 
enormous  weight.  How  are  they  to  be  transferred  when 
their  number  and  the  distance  they  have  to  go  are  both 
considerable  ?  Carpenters  can  no  doubt  make  packing- 
cases  ;  but  this  is  not  only  somewhat  costly,  but  the  article 
supplied  is  generally  needlessly  bulky  and  heav^,  and  the 
cases  after  me  removal  are  at  once  useless  and  intolerable 
lumber.  The  trade,  which  very  likely  knows  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,  uses  discharged  tea-chests,  and  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  better  attainable.  The  tea-chest  has  much 
to  recommend  it  as  a  means  for  carrying  books.  It  is  made 
of  very  thin  but  very  tough  wood,  such  as  no  native  car¬ 
penter  could  turn  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apt  to 
present  vicious  nails  which  lacerate  backs  and  bindings, 
and  inflict  ghastly  wounds  on  margins  and  leaves,  and  it 
generally  lacks  a  cover,  which  has  to  be  supplied  of  brittle 
and  flimsy  deal.  Still  the  demand  for  old  tea-chests  proves 
that  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  no  rival  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  books,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
them. 

But  painful  as  may  be  the  dismantling  of  a  library,  it  is 
nothing  to  its  reconstruction.  When  bwks  in  large  num¬ 
bers  have  arrived  at  their  new  home,  we  realize  the  task 
before  us  of  putting  them  up.  We  may  have  brought 
book-cases  from  the  old  house,  but  ten  to  one  they  will  not 
fit  the  new  rooms.  And  if  by  a  miracle  they  do,  in  what 
“admired  disorder”  are  our  treasures  presented  to  us  I 
Folios  and  pocket  editions  side  by  side,  quartos  and  octa¬ 
vos  in  adulterous  and  forbidden  conjunction.  However, 
they  must  be  got  out  and  up  somehow,  or  the  house  is  not 
habitable,  and  then  you  are  made  aware  of  the  tyranny  of 
possession  which  books  can  display.  That  Plautus,  which 
you  put  on  shelf  B  merely  because  he  was  an  octavo  and 
you  happened  to  have  come  upon  a  run  of  octavos  and  you 
must  find  a  lodging  for  him  somewhere,  has  no  ri^ht  to  be 
there  where  he  is.  He  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  Kant  and 
Hegel,  and  you  vow  he  must  find  another  place  among  the 
Latin  classics  or  the  dramatists,  if  you  classify  by  subjects. 
Yet  unless  you  are  one  of  those  overpoweringly  energetic 
people  who  never  put  ofl'  anything,  the  chances  are  he  will 
maintain  his  position  against  you  for  a  long  while.  You 
can  easily  pull  him  out,  doubtless,  but  where  is  he  to  go 
to?  Your  classical  shelf  is  chokeful ;  and  as  for  the  dra¬ 
matic  shelf,  Dyce’s  Shakespeare  and  recent  curiosity  about 
the  Spanish  drama  have  made  it  hopeless  to  seek  a  refuge 
there.  Another  trial  awaits  the  bibliophile  who  has 
yielded  to  the  too  tempting  attractions  of  small  Pickerings, 
Didots,  or  even  of  the  Bibliothbque  EIzdvirienne.  These 
gems  of  typography  are  the  vermin  of  libraries.  'The  tiny, 
imponderable  tomes  easily  escape  the  discipline  which 
their  heavier  colleagues  submit  to.  On  any  onlinary  shelf 
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they  are  lost.  And  then  where  is  one  to  put  them  ?  The 
natural  impulse  is  to  send  them  up  to  the  upper  shelves,  to 
the  attics  of  the  book  mansion.  We  cannot  have  them  on 
the  convenient  level  where  books  in  daily  use  are  lodged. 
And  yet  up  aloft  there,  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  their  mi¬ 
nute  beauties  are  wasted  and  disfigured  by  dust  and  cob¬ 
webs.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  have  them,  like  any 
other  curiosities,  in  a  cabinet  or  on  the  table,  if  the  latter 
can  be  kept  free  from  new  publications. 


A  RIDE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

I  HAD  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Brisbane;  had  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  that  rising,  but  still  embryo  city ; 
had  dined  with  the  governor,  assisted  at  a  Masonic  ban¬ 
quet,  attended  a  fancy  ball  —  no  trifle,  by  the  way,  in 
tropical  Australia ;  made  small  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  country;  imbibed  sundry  sherry  cobblers  at 
“  Mason’s,”  the  leading  hotel ;  had  visited  the  Supreme 
Court  during  a  trial,  and  heard  some  decidedly  hard 
swearing  there  ;  sat  in  the  stranger’s  gallery  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  and  been  duly  edified  by  its  display  of 
senatorial  wisdom ;  had,  in  fact,  done  all  that  was  to  be 
done,  and  was  beginning  to  find  my  enforced  idleness  irk¬ 
some,  and  my  time  hang  heavily  on  my  hands.  Queen 
Street,  the  Regent  Street  of  Brisbane,  had  no  further 
charms  for  me.  I  knew  its  dusty  length  by  heart ;  its  hap¬ 
hazard  melange  of  brick  and  boarding,  of  plate-glass  and 
canvas ;  the  wild  independence  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  shop 
windows,  had  no  more  novelty  for  me.  I  was  sick  of  such 
sight-seeing,  weary  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  impatiently 
waiting  the  transaction  of  some  business  which  would  ren¬ 
der  necessary  a  journey  “  up  the  country,”  to  view  a 
sheep  station  in  which  1  was  about  to  take  a  share. 

In  this  mood  I  strolled  out  one  morning  into  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens  with  my  after-breakfast  ci^ar.  These  gardens 
occupy  a  pleasant  site  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  arc  laid  out 
with  some  taste,  and  ofier  a  convincing  proof  to  the  new¬ 
comer  of  the  great  adaptabilities  of  the  country  to  the 
requirements  of  plants  and  trees  of  various  climes.  The 
growths  of  many  lands  may  here  be  seen  side  by  side ;  the 
plum,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  grape,  the  Guava,  the  cus¬ 
tard  apple  (heavenly  fruit  I )  the  orange,  the  pomegranate, 
the  banana,  the  pine-apple,  the  tea,  the  coflce,  the  cacao 
plant,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  and  tobacco,  flourish 
in  no  unfriendly  rivalry,  and  indicate  what  may,  and 
doubtless  one  day  will,  be  done  in  this  country  when  time, 
labor,  and  capital  have  developed  its  resources. 

After  wandering  some  little  time  through  this  Australian 
paradise,  getting  up  a  sort  of  flirting  acquaintance  with 
two  of  his  Excellency’s  pet  kangaroos,  and  watching  lazily 
a.little  steamer  puffing  her  noisy  way  up  the  river  to  Ip¬ 
swich  (what  a  quaint,  yet  touching  habit,  we  English  have 
of  naming  our  new  homes  after  the  old  ones  far  away !), 
the  Queensland  sun  began  to  come  out  pretty  strongly,  and 
1  sought  shelter  from  his  rays  in  a  magnificent  grove  of 
bautl^s  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  gardens.  Here 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar  to  keep  ofi*  the  mosquitoes,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  insect  life,  the  musical  groaning 
of  tlie  bamboos  as  they  bent  before  the  breeze,  and  the 
sounds  of  distant  labor  from  the  town,  1  was  enjoying  the 
dolce  far  niente  to  my  heart’s  content,  when  quick  footsteps 
rapidly  approaching  roused  me  from  a  sort  of  semi-reverie. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  my  friend  M - ,  the  Colonial 

Treasurer. 

M - ,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  member  of  the  Colonial 

Parliament,  was  a  representative  man  in  more  senses  than 
one.  A  type  of  many  Australian  colonists,  twenty  years 
ago  he  had  landed  at  Sydney,  a  raw  youth  with  his  fortune 
to  make.  Now,  a  man  of  property  and  standing,  leasing 
land  equal  in  extent  to  a  third  of  an  English  county,  num¬ 
bering  bis  flocks  and  herds  by  thousands,  possessing  a 
capital  country-house  within  a  few  miles  of  Brisbane,  the 
husband  of  a  charming  wife,  and  father  of  a  promising 


family.  Still  young,  he  could  well  look  back  on  his  past 
life  with  pride,  and  forward  with  hope,  but  alas,  — 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men. 

Gang  aft  agley. 

Within  a  few  months  of  our  merry  greetings  in  these 

ardens,  the  Angel  of  Death  smote  poor  M - ,  almost  in 

is  wife’s  arms,  and  bore  him  from  his  earthly  treasure,  to 
that  undiscovered  country  we  must  all  one  day  visit. 

But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  shadow  of  what  was 
to  come ;  my  friend  drew  near  with  a  bright  eye  and  a 
springy  step :  “  What  are  you  doing,  and  what  do  yon 
intend  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  I  replied,  “  for  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am 
waiting  for  a  letter,  and  on  receiving  it,  shall  probably  start 
up  the  country.” 

“  Why  wait  for  this  letter  ?  Come  with  me,  and  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bush.  Parliament  is  up  —  the  council  has  just 
had  its  last  sitting  for  the  season.  I  make  the  round  of  my 
stations  in  a  day  or  two.  Come  up  to  Riverstown  to-mo> 
row.  Sleep  at  my  house,  and  we  will  start  the  next  day. 
Bring  vour  wife  with  you,  and  leave  her  to  mourn  with 
mine  till  we  return.” 

The  ofler  chimed  in  with  my  humor ;  I  packed  up  my 
“swag,”  Angtice,  valise,  that  evening,  and  next  morning, 
shipping  wife  and  horse  on  board  the  Ipswich  steamer,  left 
Brisbane  for  my  friend’s  house. 

Merrily  we  paddled  off  from  the  wharf,  and  rounding 
the  grassy  blufi’  on  which  stands  the  governor’s  house,  the 
white  marble  of  its  walls  gleaming  brightly  out  of  a  ver¬ 
dant  background,  quickly  left  it  and  the  city  behind  us : 
the  town  passed,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  stream  were 
thickly  dotted  with  the  country-houses  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  of  the  townsfolk,  vineyards  stretched  along  the 
slopes  and  gardens,  gay  with  brightest  flowers,  and  the 
vivid  green  of  the  graceful  banana  decked  either  shore ; 
to  those  succeeded  the  cottages  and  clearings  of  the  set¬ 
tlers,  and  many  were  our  stoppages  as  their  boats  came 
alongside  with  passengers  or  cargo ;  but  these  soon  became 
scarcer  and  more  scarce,  till  at  last  the  primeval  forest  cast 
its  shadows  over  the  narrowing  stream,  and  the  lonely 
cabin  of  some  colonizing  pioneer  broke,  but  at  distant 
intervals,  the  silence  and  the  solitude. 

About  half-way  on  our  journey,  we  halted  to  coal.  Here 
the  mineral  crops  out  from  both  banks,  the  seam  being  cut 
by  the  river.  The  miners  tunnel  inwards  from  the  water, 
and  both  coaling  and  mining  is  cheap  and  easy.  Our  stock 
of  fuel  repleni^ed,  we  push  on,  and  soon  pass  a  “  boiling 
down  ”  establishment,  at  this  time  not  at  work ;  but  small 
mountains  of  whitened  bones,  and  an  odor  perhaps  best 
undescribed,  testified  most  empathically  to  the  hecatombs 
of  beef  and  mutton  which  had  there  been  converted  into 
tallow.  From  here  to  our  destination  was  not  far.  The 
whistle  blew  a  shrill  scream  of  warning,  we  steamed  up  a 
long  reach,  rounded  a  bend,  and  my  friend’s  place  was 
before  us.  We  pulled  up  beside  a  rough  pier,  where  he 
and  his  family'  awaited  us,  and  landed  to  a  hearty  welcome. 

“  Settling  in  Queensland  must  be  an  extremely  pleasant 
and  profitable  speculation,”  was  my  thought  as  we  passed 
from  the  river  bank  up  the  park-like  slope  that  lay  before 
M - ’s  house,  and  my  eye  took  in  the  many  forms  of  sub¬ 

stantial  comfort  which  he  had  gathered  around  him. 

The  building  stood  in  grounds  of  some  three  hundred 
acres,  from  which  the  thick  undergrowth,  or  “  scrub,”  had 
been  almost  entirely  cleared  away,  only  leaving  here  and 
there  an  occasional  thicket ;  the  heavy  timber  was  also  in 
course  of  being  greatly  thinned  out,  but  sufficient  trees 
were  left  to  give  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  the  necessary 
shade.  On  the  left,  as  we  proceeded  to  the  house,  was  a 
large  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  to  the  right  was  a  cotton-field  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions,  but  this  had  been  planted,  as  I  afterwaids  discov¬ 
ered,  more  in  deference  to  the  “  cotton  cry  ”  than  from  any 

real  design  of  practised  cultivation  of  the  plant.  M - 

was  a  squatter,  pure  et  simple,  one  of  the  numerous  cl^ 
who  believe  in  nothing  but  wool  as  a  paying  industrial  prod¬ 
uct  in  Australia.  And  so  the  poor  cotton  plants  were 
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left  to  flourish  at  their  own  sweet  will,  to  bear  witness,  by 
the  rank  luxuriousness  of  their  nowth,  to  the  fitness  of  the 
«il  and  climate  for  them,  while  their  snowy  pods  burst 
unheeded  and  ungathered ;  and  the  fitful  breezes  blew  the 
feathered  seeds  to  fall  and  germinate  as  fate  might  please. 
]n  the  rear  of  the  house  were  the  farm-yard  and  buildings, 
populous  and  noisy  with  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  and  pi^s ; 
tevond  this,  again,  a  paddock,  in  which  a  few  sleek  cattle, 
lu^s,  and  sheep  were  gazing,  or  clustering  in  the  shade. 

hi _ ,  not  content  with  being  the  architect  of  his  own 

fortune,  had  designed  his  house,  and  decidedly  had  been 
more  successful  than  many  amateur  builders.  The  edifice 
proper  occupied  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  Entering 
under  the  broad  verandah  which  girded  it,  we  passed 
through  a  passage,  with  a  spacious  drawing-room  and  din¬ 
ing-room  on  either  side,  into  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  lighted 
above,  into  which  opened  the  various  other  apartments 
of  the  ground  floor ;  a  broad  staircase,  or  rather  ladder,  of 
polished  wood  led  to  the  upper  story  and  the  bedrooms, 
entrance  to  which  was  given  by  a  railed  gallery  extending 
til  round  the  house.  The  hall,  panelled  in  dark  cedar, 
was  a  delightful  feature  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
height  of  the  roof,  and  the  numerous  doors  th  vi  surroundec 
it,  cool  even  in  the  hottest  day.  It  was  the  common  room 
of  the  family.  Here  also  were  held  the  balls,  parties,  and 

private  theatricals,  in  which  M - delighted.  Here,  too, 

was  the  justice  room  upon  occasion  ;  and  here  the  master 
of  the  household,  mindiul  of  the  Giver  of  his  good  things, 
collected  his  family  and  retainers  for  weekly  prayer, 
licaving  the  hall  by  another  door,  we  entered  a  large  yard 
with  a  splendid  young  Moreton  Bay  pine  in  the  centre ; 
beyond  it  a  row  of  stables  and  offices  formed  the  rear  face 
of  the  square,  and  completed  the  plan  of  an  admirable 
dwelling. 

After  wandering  about,  and  admiring  the  grounds,  the 
garden,  the  pigs,  the  sheep,  the  poultry,  the  cattle,  and  the 
horses,  with  which  last  my  own  steed  had  not  scraped  ac¬ 
quaintance,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and,  dinner  over, 
wiled  away  the  time  with  music,  singing,  and  the  like,  till 
the  hour  of  retiring,  which,  after  the  ladies  had  left  us,  we 
delayed  a  little  over  a  chatty  pipe  and  glass,  but  still  parted 
betimes  to  regain  strength  for  our  next  day’s  ride. 

The  dawn  had  broken  brightly  next  day,  when  I  awoke. 

1  arose,  and  drawing  the  curtains  of  my  window,  looked 
out.  The  morning  was  fresh,  and  almost  cold ;  the  dew- 
drops  glistened  on  the  lawn  ;  a  thick  fog  shrouded  the 
river,  which,  however,  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  rapidly 
dispersing.  The  “  laughing  jackass  ”  was  making  the 
woods  echo  with  his  quaint  note,  the  cockatoos  were  scream¬ 
ing  from  a  field  hard  by,  whole  flocks  of  dainty  little  paro¬ 
quets  were  skimming  hither  and  thither  along  the  grass, 
and  pert  magpies  hopped  about  jerkily  after  their  manner, 
whistling  melodiously  while  picking  up  the  early  but  un¬ 
fortunate  worm.  We  were  soon  gathered  round  the  cheer¬ 
ful  breakfast  table,  the  gentlemen  in  travelling  order,  i.  e., 
Inots  and  breeches,  as  to  the  nether  man ;  and  about  noon, 
after  parting  from  our  respective  Ariadnes,  started  on  our 

first  day’s  stage.  The  party  consisted  of  M - ,  his 

brother,  who  was  also  his  superintendent,  and  the  present 
writer. 

About  two  miles  from  Riverstown  our  route  took  us 
through  Ipswich,  a  neat  and  thriving  town  ;  its  former 
name  was  “  Limestone,”  given  it  by  the  convicts  in  the 
penal  times,  and  carrying  out  the  promise  of  its  original 
appellation.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  that  material, 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wooden  shanties  almost 
universally  met  with.  We  were  soon  beyond  the  town, 
proceeding  along  a  broad  but  rough  “  corduroy  ”  road, 
formed  of  trees  laid  transversely  side  by  side  and  gravelled. 
The  traffic  from  the  up-country  settlements  and  stations  is 
great  ;  the  soil  through  which  the  road  passes  for  the  most 
part  is  of  a  tenacious  clay,  that  when  flooded  —  which  it 
is  very  often  —  is  heavy  to  a  degree,  so  that  without  this 
rough  and  ready  causeway,  carts  and  wagons  would  be 
bogged  beyond  redemption.  Evidences  of  the  disastrous 
fioods,  to  which  the  colony  is  too  frequently  subject,  were 
on  every  hand  in  the  shape  of  collections  of  straw  and 


drift-wood,  lodged  in  the  forks  of  trees  some  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  above  the  ground,  with  now  and  then  the  carcass 
of  some  luckless  sheep,  rotting  and  bleaching  to  a  skeleton, 
in  their  midst.  The  railway,  however,  which  these  go- 
ahead  denizens  of  a  colony  fifteen  years  old  were  alreadv 
hard  at  work  on,  was  soon  to  give  a  practicable  road  at  all 
seasons,  when  the  “  corduroy  ”  arrangement  would  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  great  were  the  speculations  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Treasurer  and  his  brother  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
work  on  the  fortunes  of  their  adopted  country. 

Our  first  incident  of  travel  was  an  encounter  with  a  hap¬ 
less  ■“  new  chum  ”  who  was  in  great  grief ;  he  had  evidentljr 
just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  was  resplendent  in  an  emi¬ 
grant’s  kit  imported  directly  from  Piccadilly.  His  gaiters 
were  a  brilliant  yellow ;  his  knickerbockers  and  Norfolk 
shirt  still  showed  the  creases  of  their  folds,  and  his  pith 
helmet  was  fresh  from  the  shop  in  the  Opera  Colonnade. 
He  had  a  led  horse,  which  bore  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  a 
waterproof  bed,  and  an  elaborate  canteen  that  glistened  in 
the  newness  of  its  finnery.  In  this  guise  the  plucky  and 
independent  Briton  was  on  his  way  to  his  friends,  with  the 
vaguest  idea  as  to  where  to  find  them,  but  having  dis¬ 
mounted  to  drink  at  a  stream  which  crossed  the  track,  his 
packhorse  had  broken  away,  and  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  caught,  while  the  beast  he  bestrode  showed  an  equal 
disinclination  to  be  mounted ;  each  time  the  foot  neared 
the  stirrup,  the  brute  would  edge  off  to  the  right ;  and  as 
the  horse  was  tall  and  his  owner  short,  the  struggle  was 
sufficiently  ludicrous  ;  we  played  the  part  of  the  good  Sa¬ 
maritan  so  far  as  to  help  him  to  the  back  of  his  steed,  when 
he  started  after  his  saddle-bags,  which  were  now  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  direction  we  had  left. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer,  soon  after  this  little  episode, 
cantered  off  to  inspect  the  railway  works,  and  we  followed 
his  lead.  We  found  the  embankments  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  following  their  course  for  some  little  time, 
pulled  up  at  a  wayside  inn  to  bait  our  horses  and  to  lunch. 
The  proprietor  of  this  hostelry  and  his  family  were  in  a 
state  of  some  excitement.  It  appeared  that  the  evening 
before,  a  party  of  navvies  had  visited  him  on  a  drinking 
bout ;  these  gentry,  having  succeeded  in  getting  excessively 
drunk,  left  for  their  camp,  but  when  half  way  there,  feeling 
an  accession  of  thirst,  decided  to  quench  it  in  more  brandy. 
On  returning  to  the  inn  they  found  its  doors  closed,  their 
host  in  bed  and  disinclined  to  open  them ;  whereupon  they 
incontinently  broke  in  doors  and  windows,  helped  them¬ 
selves,  and  finally  retired  without  paying  either  for  the 
damage  or  their  drink.  The  language  of  the  despoiled 
landlord  was  more  expressive  than  elegant,  but  he  was  in 
some  measure  appeased  by  an  assurance  from  the  minister, 
that  a  body  of  police  should  be  immediately  distributed 
along  the  line,  who,  if  unable  to  enforce  payment  for  what 
had  been  done,  would  prevent  like  depredations  for  the 
future. 

'Fhe  day  was  on  the  wane  when  we  left  this  for  our 
night’s  resting-place,  and  we  pushed  on  briskly.  The  hills 
j  of  the  “  Little  Liverpool  ”  range  lay  before  us,  and  we 
1  reached  their  summit  as  the  day  was  declining;  from 
whence  the  eye  ranged  over  a  vast  expanse  of  sombre 
foliage,  to  where  the  great  dividing  range  loomed  in  the 
dim  distance.  Beneath  us  was  the  smiling  valley,  and  the 
hamlet  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A  stream  like  a 
silver  thread,  wound  along  the  plain,  which  was  dotted 
with  sheep  and  cattle.  Presently  the  sun  fell  behind  the 
sea  of  dusky  green,  the  night  grew  rapidly  dark,  the  stars 
came  out  in  all  their  southern  brilliance,  and  the  light  of 
Laidley  shone  a  bright  welcome  as  we  rode  up  to  the  inn, 
and  dismounted  at  its  door.  Here  were  other  wayfarers, 
and  our  party  at  dinner  was  almost  large.  “  Sublime 
tobacco,”  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water,  crowned 
the  repast,  and  after  some  talk  on  sheep,  horses,  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  such  like  colonial  topics,  each  man  sought  his 
bed. 

Next  morning  we  were  early  in  the  saddle,  with  a  long 
day’s  ride  before  us.  'Phe  swampy  grounds  of  the  lower 
country  had  disappeared  with  the  increased  elevation ; 
but  our  route  was  still  through  fine  open  forest,  chiefly  of 
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the  iron  bark  tree,  with  intervening  patches  of  cypress, 
pine,  and  casuarina  scrub,  the  shelter  of  wild  herds,  and 
the  haunt  of  innumerable  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  whose 
tracks  were  thick  across  the  sandy  road.  Occasionally  we 
crossed  a  brook  finding  its  way  down  from  the  hills,  or 
wound  along  a  shadowy  ravine  where  the  tree  fern  and  the 
“  bottle  ”  tree  grew  in  great  abundance.  The  monotony 
of  lonely  travel  would  now  and  then  be  broken  by  a  train 
of  bullock  drars,  laden  with  wool  from  some  up-country 
station,  here  plodding  their  weary  way  along,  there  halting 
in  some  picturesque  encampment :  these  trains  are  com¬ 
monly  four  or  five  months  on  the  road.  Or  we  would 
overtake  a  party  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  interior,  with 
ruddy  faces  still  unbrowned  by  the  Australian  sun  ;  their 
wives  and  children  occupying  the  solitary  cart,  pushed 
high  up  on  a  heap  of  pots  and  pans  and  blankets,  and 
gazing  with  wide-mouthed  wonder  at  the  novelties  of  their 
new  home :  or  a  couple  of  stock  drivers,  brown  and  thin, 
in  seafeh  of  stray  cattle,  would  greet  us  as  they  passed  ; 
their  stock-whips  long  as  a  lasso,  which,  when  cracked, 
sounded  like  rifie  shots  through  the  woods. 

Sometimes  we  left  the  ordinary  road  for  the  telegraph 
track,  a  broad  path  some  eighty  feet  wide,  which  cuts  its 
way,  straight  as  an  arrow  or  a  Koman  road,  through  every 
obstacle,  and,  therefore,  not  always  practicable  for  trav¬ 
ellers. 

Our  noonday  halt  was  at  a  place  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  “  Bigg’s  ,Camp ;  ”  so  called  from  having  been  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  one  of  the  earlier  squatters  and  explorers 
before  driving  his  herds  over  the  Liverpool  Range,  at 
whose  feet  it  lies.  Here  there  were  now  a  snug  homestead 
and  country  inn,  green,  grassy  meadows,  and  a  limpid 
brook;  altogetlier,  one  the  prettiest  places  I  had  yet 
soen  in  the  country.  Here,  too,  I  discovered  that  my  new 
English  saddle  h^  galled  my  horse’s  back.  A  word  of 
caution  to  any  intending  emigrant  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  pages :  Take  nothing  in  the  shape  of  saddlery ; 
let  no  artificer  in  pigskin,  however  crafty,  tempt  you ;  you 
vrill  find  his  wares  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ; 
in  short,  ail  equipments  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  may 
be  got  better  and  cheaper  in  the  country.  The  only 
articles  with  which  a  man  need  provide  himself  are  boots, 
large,  roomy  boots ;  all  else  is  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  I  speak  from  experience,  experto  crede. 

Having  doctored  up  my  saddle  and  niy  horse’s  back  as 
well  as  possible,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Range,  by  a  road  which  is  certainly  as  steep  as  man 
or  beast  could  desire.  While  passing  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  slope,  my  unsophisticated  eye  was  struck  by  the  sight 
of  numberless  trunks  of  trees,  that  lay  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  It  looked  as  if  some  terrible  tornado  bad  sometime 
passed  that  way,  tearing  up  everything  in  its  course.  On 
inquiry,  however,  these  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  discarded  drags.  The  ingenious  wagoner  from  the 
table-land  above  fells  a  tree,  and  fastens  it  to  the  tail  of 
his  dray  before  starting  down  hill,  and  thus  prevents  the 
chance  of  dray  or  team  getting  on  a  little  too  fast,  and 
tumbling  over  the  cliffs ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  men 
cast  off  this  primitive  contrivance,  which  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  road,  and 
the  accumulations  of  years  have  formed  an  enormous 
abattis,  whose  proportions  are  always  increasing. 

Gradually,  and  with  painful  effort,  we  ascended,  the  eye 
sweeping  over  ravines  and  valleys,  and  the  wooded  land¬ 
scape,  the  view  changing  with  every  turn,  till  at  last,  after 
many  a  halt,  we  scaled  ttie  height,  and  stood  on  the  table¬ 
land.  Here,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  we  breathed 
a  fresher  and  a  cooler  air,  and  our  jaded  horses  stepped  out 
with  a  brisker  pace.  A  ride  of  three  or  four  miles  through 
an  open  forest,  and  beneath  finer  trees  than  we  had  yet 
seen,  and  we  emerged  on  the  grazing  ground  par  excellence 
of  the  colony,  if  not  of  Australia,  the  Darling  Downs. 

Noble  plains,  stretching  as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  covered  knee  high  with  luxuriant  grass  and 
herbage,  gay  with  bright  patches  of  red  or  yellow  flowers 
and  the  scarlet  vetch,  while  here  and  there,  in  shady 
clumps,  the  weeping  myall  with  its  laburnum-like  blossom. 
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the  feathery  acacia,  and  the  brickalow  with  its  leaves  of 
silvery  green,  break  tlie  monotony  of  the  vast  expanse, 
and  give  a  park-like  character  to  the  scene. 

These  magnificent  pastures  are  the  squatter’s  beau  ideal. 
Here  many  a  man,  from  the  rising  ground  on  which  his 
station  stands,  can  see  a  hundred  thousand  sheep  feeding 
around  him,  all  his  own.  The  lucky  explorers  and  bold 
hearts  who  first  sat  down  with  their  herds  on  these  then 
untrodden  lands  are  now  the  magnates  of  Australia ;  from 
this  verdant  and  abounding  carpeting  sprung  the  marble 
palaces  of  Sydney,  where  Dr.  Dunmore  Lang’s  quondam 
“  breechlesB  Highlander,”  and  many  others  of  equal  hum¬ 
ble  origin,  now  live  at  home  at  ease. 

Do  not,  gentle  reader,  imagine  from  this  that  it  is  easy 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  No  :  those  chances  arc  past.  A 
station  on  the  Darling  Downs  is  not  to  be  had  now  except 
at  a  price  whose  amount  alone  would  place  the  man  able 
to  give  it  far  above  the  necessity  of  labor. 

But  our  journey  was  now  near  over.  Our  way  lay 
imross  these  splendid  downs  to  Eastbrook,  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  squatter  and  owner  of  the  land  over  which, 
in  the  purple  light  of  evening,  we  now  rode  past  flocks 
slowly  feeding  their  way  to  the  evening  folds,  each  with 
their  listless  shepherd  and  his  dog  b^ind.  Our  tired 
horses  began  to  snifl*  the  stable,  and  broke  into  a  willing 
canter.  Soon  Eastbrook  head  station  and  its  outbuildings 
came  in  sight,  and  speedily  beneath  its  hospitable  roof  we 
were  enjoying  well-earned  rest  after  our  two  day’s  ride. 


A  NEW  PLAY  BY  M.  DUMAS. 

Paris,  January  17. 

M.  Dumas’  new  piece,  the  “  Femme  de  Claude,”  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gymnase  last  night  —  and, 
thanks  to  the  ever-progressing  talent  of  Mile.  Desclee,  it  is 
likely  enough  to  run  for  a  hundred  nights.  It  has  a  some¬ 
what  curious  history,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  author,  and 
not  altogether  easy  thoroughly  to  comprehend  his  work. 

Some  months  back,  as  your  readers  will  doubtless  recol¬ 
lect,  a  M.  Dubourg  stabbed  his  wife  to  death  in  a  room  in 
the  Latin  quarter,  her  paramour  saving  his  own  life  by  a 
precipitate  flight  on  to  the  roof.  An  unfeeling  jury  actually 
condemned  M.  Dubourg,  who  was  shown  on  his  trial  to 
have  lain  in  wait  for  his  own  dishonor,  and  to  have  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  his  erring  wife,  to  five  years’  imprisonment. 
M.  Henri  d’Ideviile,  the  clever  author  of  the  “  Journal  of  a 
Diplomatist,”  took  occasion  to  remark  in  the  Soir,  that  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if  M.  Dubourg  had  ab¬ 
stained  from  murdering  his  wife.  This  brought  M.  Dumas 
into  the  field.  The  son  of  the  author  of  the  “  Three  Mus¬ 
keteers  ”  prides  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  female  sex 
in  particular,  and  the  duties  of  mankind  in  general.  So 
the  spirit  moved  him  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  under  the 
strange  title  of  “  L’Homme-Femme,”  in  which  he  laid  it 
down  that  when  a  woman  is  peculiarly  vicious  and  incor¬ 
rigible,  it  is  the  husband’s  duty  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
creature  —  in  other  words,  to  kill  her.  “  Tue-la,”  was  the 
advice  given  by  M.  Dumas  to  husbands  afflicted  with  erring 
spouses.  Although  “  L’Homme-Femme,”  like  everything 
else  M.  Dumas  writes,  had  a  large  circulation,  few  people 
were  convinced  by  it,  and  wife  murder  did  not  increase  in 
any  notable  proportion  in  Paris.  Hence  the  “  Femme  de 
Claude  ”  which  is  specially  designed  to  show  how  necessary, 
right,  and  fitting  it  is  to  kill  one’s  wife  occasionally. 

Claude  (M.  Landrol)  is  an  inventor ;  he  has,  when  the 
play  commences,  just  succeeded  in  designing  a  cannon  ot 
such  tremendous  jiower  and  destructive  force  as  to  render 
it  irresistible ;  he  determines  to  devote  his  invention,  not 
to  his  own  profit,  but  to  the  defence  and  aggrandizement 
of  his  country.  But,  like  most  inventors,  Claude  is  not 
over  blessed  with  money.  Having  spent  great  part  of  bis 
fortune  in  experiments  in  cannon  founding,  be  finds^  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  sell  his  house  and  home  to  carry  on  his  ex¬ 
periments.  A  notary,  M.  Daniel,  presents  himsell  and 
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tjlki  of  buying  the  property.  “  But  why  sell  it  all,”  he  | 
loddenly  exclaims  ;  “  I  will  advance  you  any  money  you  I 
gi*  require  on  condition  will  associate  me  in  the 
of  your  enterprise.”  This,  however,  Claude  steadily 
^tes  to  do.  He  does  not  regard  his  invention  as  a  step- 
^.gtone  to  fortune,  but  as  a  means  to  restore  his  fallen 
^try  to  the  rank  she  once  held  in  Europe.  “  But  you 
ire  makin"  war  more  horrible  than  ever,”  objects  the  man 
of  law.  “"5^ot  so,”  retorts  Claude,  repeating,  unconsciously 
of  course,  a  speech  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  on  the  beach 
it  Shoeburyness  years  ago,  “  I  am  rendering  war  impossi- 
ye.”  This  sentiment  delighted  the  audience  greatly,  and 
the  house  rang  with  applause.  But  what  pleased  the  spec- 
titors  much  more  was  when  Claude  went  on  to  say  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  his  all-powerful  invention  being  abused 
in  the  hands  of  France,  For  France  never  makes  unjust 
vars  1  ”  . 

Finding  Claude  himself  inflexible,  and  quite  determined 
not  to  sell  his  terrible  invention,  the  wily  M.  Daniel  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  wife  of  Claude  (Mile.  Descl^e),  who 


(iresses  himself  to  the  wife  of  Claude  (Mile.  Descl^e),  who 
his  just  returned  from  a  mysterious  journey.  To  her  the 
pretended  notary  makes  a  clean  breast  of  it.  “  I  really 
represent  a  powerful  association,  which  has  determined  to 
btre  np  all  inventions  from  which  profit  can  be  derived. 
Wiud  will  you  sell  me  your  husband’s  secret  for  ?  ”  Cdsa- 
rine  —  such  is  the  wife’s  name  —  begins  by  declaring  that 
ihe  will  tell  her  husband,  but  the  cunning  agent  reduces 
her  very  quickly  to  silence  by  proving  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  her  past  life,  which  does  not  bear  looking  into.  “  I  do 
not  care  for  that,”  shrieks  the  guilty  woman  ;  “  and  he  has 
forgiven  me.”  “  No,  nonsense,  madame,”  replies  the  agent, 
‘vut  your  husband  does  not  know  is  that  you  fled  from 
here  lately  with  a  paramour,  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to 
see  a  relative ;  that  paramour  took  two  hundred  thousand 
friocs  away  with  him.  You  have  that  money ;  where  is 
M.  Richard,  your  lover  ?  Say  a  word,  and  I  will  tell  your 
huband,  and  he  or  I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor  as  a  murderess.”  Cdsarine  is  now  thoroughly 
frightened;'  she  tacitly  consents  to  betray  her  husband’s 
secret,  and  the  sham  notary  leaves  her.  Left  alone,  Cdsa- 
rinethe  guilty  says,  “  Well,  I  must  commit  yet  one  more 
crinie,  and  then  I  will  be  good  forever  after.”  On  which 
edifying  remark  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  first  act  comes  to 
mend. 

In  the  second  act,  a  charming  young  Jewess,  Rebecca 
(Mile.  Pierson),  quite  composedly  informs  Claude  that 
die  loves  him,  and  that  she  hopes  to  marry  him  in  the  next 
world.  Whilst  Mile.  Rebecca  is  listening  to  Claude’s 
protestations  of  love  in  a  future  world,  Claude’s  wife  is  list¬ 
ening  to  his  pupil  M.  Antonin’s  ardent  professions  of  love 
in  this. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  is  after  this  a 
scene  between  Claude  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  latter 
vainly  attempts  to  regain  her  lost  place  in  his  affections. 
All  in  vain.  Claude  tells  her  brutally  that  he  has  no  love 
left  for  such  as  she,  and  excites  her  to  defy  him.  “  Ah  I  ” 
screams  the  jealous,  erring  wife,  “  I  am  to  perish,  I  see ;  but 
have  a  care,  I  will  not  fall  alone.”  This  scene  was  acted 
by  Mile.  Desclee  in  a  manner  which  brought  down  the 
bouse,  and  so  loud  and  long  was  the  applause  that  it  was 
some  minutes  before  the  play  continued.  Claude  is  care¬ 
less  of  his  wife’s  threats  “  Do  what  you  like  to  me,”  he  says, 
“but  take  care  how  you  harm  the  innocent.  If  you  do  that, 
and  add  fresh  misfortunes  to  those  you  have  already  caused, 
1  will  kill  you.”  W'ith  these  words  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
close  of  the  second  act. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  act  shows  Claude  in  his  study 
W  moonlight,  praying.  He  asks,  in  language  which  would 
bave  caused  the  play  to  be  hissed  from  the  stage  in  Eng- 
jud,  whether  he  had  better  kill  his  wife  or  not  V  Before 
be  has  made  up  his  mind  on  this  subject,  the  treacherous 
notary  enters.  He  wishes  Claude  go^-by,  and,  as  if  the 
j^or  feared  he  had  been  too  pious  in  the  person  of  his 
bero  just  before,  is  made  to  deliver  a  speech  so  crudely 
fynical  and  so  abominably  blasphemous  that  the  audience 
•bowed  their  disapprobation  by  loud  murmurs.  Although 
**nied  of  his  danger  by  a  servant,  Claude  leaves  the  house 


to  see  his  hien  aimie  Rebecca  safe  to  the  station.  In  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  Cesarine  endeavors  to  persuade 
his  pupil  to  betray  the  secret  of  the  invention.  At  the  last 
moment  the  wretched  Antonin’s  better  feelings  prevail,  and 
he  endeavors  to  wrest  the  precious  pajiers  from  Cesarine’s 
grasp.  She  resists  him,  however,  and  flings  them  out  of 
window  to  the  false  notary,  who  has  promised  her  a  million 
francs  for  them.  Just  then  Claude  enters ;  he  catches  up 
a  musket,  the  invention  of  Antonin,  and  shows  its  efficiicy 
by  blowing  out  Cesarine’s  brains.  Turning  to  Antonin,  he 
then  coolly  remarks  across  the  dead  body  of  his  erring 
wife,  “  Now  come  and  work,”  and  the  “  Femme  de  Claude  ” 
is  at  an  end.  , 

There  was  loud  applause  when  the  curtain  fell,  but  for 
whom  it  was  meant  was  soon  shown  when  M.  Landrol,  who 
acted  the  part  of  Claude  with  great  cleverness,  came  for¬ 
ward  to  announce  the  author’s  name.  Cries,  repeated  again 
and  again  from  pit  to  gallery,  were  at  once  raised  of  “  Des- 
clde  I  Desclee !  ”  and  for  five  minutes  the  unfortunate  M. 
Landrol  was  unable  to  make  himself  heard.  At  length  the 
storm  subsided,  and  M.  Landrol  said,  “  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  the  play  we  have  had  the  honor  of  acting  before  yon 
to-night  is  by  ”  —  “  Mile.  Aimde  Desclee !  ”  screamed  a 
“  Titi  ”  from  the  gallery,  and  the  house  seemed  to  consider 
the  joke  a  good  one.  When  at  length  M.  Landrol  pro¬ 
nounced  M.  Dumas’  name,  it  was  very  coldly  received. 
'Then  Mile.  Desclee  was  led  on,  and  the  audience  gave  the 
actress  the  reception  she  so  richly  merited. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  know  that  this  opinion  was  that  of  not  a 
few  of  my  neighbors,  am  convinced  that  but  for  the  efforts 
and  the  talent  of  M.  Landrol  and  Mile.  DescI^,  the  piece 
would  have  been  a  failure.  Mile.  Desclee  alone  is  a  host 
in  herself,  and  her  acting  would  save  a  much  worse  play 
than  the  “  Femme  de  Claude.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NATIONAL  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Venice  for  a 
monument  to  Napoleon  III. 

George  Eliot  has  received  £8,000  for  “  Middlemarch,”  the 
highest  sum  ever  paid  to  a  lady  for  a  work  of  fiction. 

In  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (January  1 1 )  Berthold  Auerbach 
begins  an  elaborate  and  rather  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Gus¬ 
tav  Frey  tag’s  last  romance,  ‘‘Ingo  und  Ingraban,”  parts  of 
which  he  considers  to  be  nothing  less  than  Homeric. 

Mb.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  of  the  British  Mnseum,  author  of 
“  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,”  and  translator  of  Krilof's 
“  Fables,”  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  eth¬ 
nographical  section  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of 
Russia. 

The  now  much-spoken-of  Count  Schouvaloff  enjoys  great 
authority  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  name 
given  to  him  in  Court  circles  —  L’homme  tout  puissant.  He  has 
been  often  designated  as  the  future  successor  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  and  is  said  to  have  been  essentially  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  late  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors. 

Since  the  French  domestics  have  rebelled  against  wearing 
caps,  their  young  mistresses  have  adopted  them  ;  the  latest  and 
most  piquante  specimen  of  this  head-gear  is  ”  the  Princess,”  a 
small  edition  of  the  Normandy  peasant’s  cap,  made  of  clear 
white  muslin,  with  a  narrow  lace  border  and  colored  ribbon, 
or  black  velvet  band  and  bow. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  one  of  London’s  old  booksellers,  is  just 
dead.  Mr.  Miller  (who  had  been  a  bookseller  well  nigh  forty 
years)  was  in  his  earlier  days  occasionally  a  publisher,  and  un¬ 
der  his  imprint  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne’s  famous  Farthing  Epic, 
“  Orion,”  was  issued  to  the  public.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  William  Hazlitt,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Brit¬ 
ton,  and  other  “  men  of  the  time.”  Barry  Cornwall,  himself 
almost  the  remaining  link  of  a  brilliant  circle,  gracefully  be¬ 
friended  him  }’ears  ago  in  a  period  of  great  domestic  affliction. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  Voltaire’s  blunders  as  an  histo¬ 
rian  and  a  maker  of  compliments  was  that  of  apologizing  to  the 
Austrian  chancellor  Ulleldt  for  not  having,  in  the  “  Si^le  de 
Louis  XIV.”  praised  him  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Barcelona 
by  his  father  some  fifty  years  before.  The  letter  in  which  Vol- 
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taire  makes  the  mistake  is  not  known,  but  it  accompanied  the 
copy  of  his  work  which  was  sent  to  Ulfeldt,  with  two  others, 
for  presentation  to  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  his  answer  to  the  chancellor’s  acknowledgment  and  cor¬ 
rection  has  just  been  discovered  by  Alfred  V.  Ameth  in  the  im¬ 
perial  archives  at  Vienna,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Vienna  Abendpott. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Figaro,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  English 
language,  and  anxious  to  make  the  fact  known,  has  just  given 
us  one  of  those  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  paragraphs 
which  so  astonish  the  English  and  American  residents  of  Paris. 
As  this  item  is  not  translatable,  and  as  it  is  a  literary  curiosity 
of  the  first  water,  we  feel  bound  to  give  it  in  the  original :  “  Avez- 
vous  remarque  ia'dep6che  Americaine  aui  annonce  que  M.  Stock 
a  M  reconnu  coupable  du  menrtre  de  M.  Fish  f  C^:st  peut-fitre 
vrai.  Mais  quelle  drole  de  rencontre !  —  Stock-Jish  est  un  mot 
anglais  qui  signifie  morue.  Que  voulez-vous  Qu’il  Jish  contre 
trois  1  Qu’il  mor&t.”  Such  is  fame.  Mr.  Stokes  would  be 
content  to  die  if  he  knew  that  he  had  assassinated  Fisk,  only  to 
be  handed  down  in  history  in  this  manner.  The  XI X,  Slide 
also  has  a  writer  very  strong  in  English.  “  Ce  girs  drinkers 
Edgard  Poe  ”  is  one  of  his  quotations,  he  meaning  to  say,  prob¬ 
ably,  “  the  gin-drinker  Edgar  Poe.” 

The  London  Court  Journal,  which  is  very  Napoleonic  indeed, 
has  several  columns  of  gossip  apropos  of  the  late  Emperor, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  :  “  It  is  noted  as  a  strange 
coincidence  that  Napoleon  III.  died  at  Chiselhurst  at  10.45  A.  M., 
which  was  precisely  the  hour  when  the  great  clock  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  stopped  after  the  palace  was  set  fire  to  by  the  Commune.  — 
M.  Carpaux  made  for  the  Prince  Imp>erial  a  wonderfully  truth¬ 
ful  drawing  of  the  Emperof  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  and  has  also 
been  commissioned  to  execute  a  bust  from  the  mask  taken  by 
Signor  Brucciani. —  The  last  words  pronounced  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  in  his  dying  moments,  were  addressed  to  his  old  and 
faithful  friend.  Dr.  Conneau.  They  were  :  ‘  Etiez  vous  k  Se¬ 
dan  1  ’  (Were  you  at  Sedan?’)  Subsequently  the  Empress 
held  his  hand  in  hers,  and  gently  kissed  it ;  the  Emperor  smiled, 
and  his  lips  moved,  as  if  returning  his  wife’s  embrace,  but  he 
never  uttered  another  word  after  that  last  thought —  ‘  Sedan  1  ’ 
—  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  his 
father’s  death  was  broken  to  the  Prince  Imperial :  When  the 
Prince  arrived,  he  exclainied,  in  alighting  from  the  carriage,  ‘  My 
father!’  Count  Davilliers  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  ‘Mon¬ 
seigneur,  you  must  have  courage ;  the  Emperor  is  very  ill  I  ’ 
At  that  moment  the  Prince  perceived  the  Catholic  priest  of 
Chiselhurst,  who  looked  painfully  concerned.  Manning  himself 
against  his  first  eflPect  of  sorrow,  ‘  Tell  me  the  truth,’  he  cried ; 
T  have  strength  to  support  it.’  At  length  the  Empress  came 
out  in  tears,  and  clasping  him  in  her  arms,  was  able  to  say, 
‘Louis,  my  poor  boy!  I  have  only  you  left.’  The  Prince 
rushed  into  his  father’s  room,  and  there,  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees,  recited  aloud  the  lord’s  Prayer.  This  act  of  devo¬ 
tion  ended,  he  cried  out  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  affliction, 
‘  I  cannot,  I  cannot  look !  ’  and  immediately  hurried  to  his 
own  room.  It  was  there  only,  after  having  heard  the  dis¬ 
tressing  narrative  of  Baron  Corvisart  and  Dr.  Conneau,  that 
his  nerves  became  relaxed,  and  he  was  able  to  shed  an  abundance 
of  tears.” 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  in  an  article  relating  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Tacora,  says  :  “  It  has  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  to  many  that  Captain  Stewart,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  careful  sailors  in  the 
Pacific  Company’s  service,  should  have  been  so  convinced  that 
he  was  several  miles  from  land  just  before  the  Tacora  ran  on 
Cape  St.  Mary.  There  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  revelation 
by  Mr.  James  Oliver,  of  Fray  Bentos,  which  goes  far  towards 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  in  question. 
Mr.  Oliver  states  that  in  the  year  1848  the  schooner  Miltiadcs, 
of  Monte  Video,  was  fishing  for  seals  between  Lobos  Island  and 
Castillos.  On  the  evening  in  question,  about  four  o’clock,  it 
fell  quite  calm,  with  no  current  either  up  or  down,  the  vessel 
lying  in  nineteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore.  ‘At  eight  p.  m.,’  says  Mr.  Oliver,  ‘  on  going  on 
deck,  the  moon  being  nearly  full,  and  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
I  thought  we  were  much  nearer  the  shore,  and  on  heaving  the 
lead,  I  found  the  same  depth  of  water.  I  soon,  however,  pei^ 
ceived  that,  although  there  was  no  current,  the  vessel  was  drift¬ 
ing  towards  the  shore  about  a  mile  an  hour.  Calling  my  com¬ 
rades,  I  succeeded,  by  means  of  oars,  in  turning  the  bow  of  tie 
vessel  again  seawards,  but  several  times  it  swerved  again  round 
towards  land.  I  was  unwilling  to  cast  anchor  in  such  deep 
water,  and  kept  the  lead  ^ing  while  the  vessel  drifted  towards 
the  shore ;  till,  luckily,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  land. 


and  carried  us  out  to  sea.  If  it  had  been  a  dark  night,  ve 
should  probably  have  been  driven  ashore  in  another  hour,  per. 
fectly  ignorant  of  our  danger  of  the  mysterious  power  ^ 
wafted  us  without  any  current  landmark.  The  occurrence  ini. 
pressed  me  so  much  that,  on  my  return  to  Monte  Video  I 
reported  it  to  the  Topographic  Board,  but  no  notice  was  paid 
to  it.  Subsequently,  m  1857,  Mr.  W.  Hammeth,  who  had  been 
on  the  topographic  committee,  informed  me  that  magnetie 
stones  were  found  in  the  Sierra  de  Animas,  running  northward 
from  Monte  Video  ;  and  this  at  once  appeared  to  me  an  expla. 
nation  of  the  mystery.  In  1866  I  wrote  to  the  British  AdnuiS 
on  the  station  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  my  letter  did  not 
reach  him.  In  later  times  I  wrote  to  Professor  Agassiz,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Now  that  the  Tacora  wreck  revirn 
interest  in  this  question,  I  think  it  right  to  give  the  above  stat^ 
ment  of  facts,  which  I  leave  scientific  men  to  decide  upon.’” 

Speakiho  of  the  death  of  John  Hannay,  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  was  British  consul,  the  Athenaeum  says  :  ‘‘  A  period  of  little 
more  than  four  years  has  elapsed  since  his  nomination  to  that 
appointment.  His  unexpected  demise  will  be  matter  for  regret 
among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  England,  as  well  as  in  hit 
native  land,  Scotland.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  literatnie 
of  his  time  as  novelist,  as  critic,  and  as  journalist.  He  was  bom 
in  1827,  at  Dumfries.  In  1840,  being  then  just  thirteen  jean 
of  age,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  firstKilass  volunteer. 
For  five  years  together  he  was  afloat  as  a  midshipman.  In  the 
autumn  of  1845,  however,  he  doffed  his  uniform,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  while  yet  under  age,  had  adopted  litera¬ 
ture  as  his  profession.  Writing  fluently,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  vigor  and  dash,  he  contributed  to  many  very  different  period¬ 
icals,  grave  and  gay,  from  Punch  to  the  Quarterly.  A  safowater 
flavor,  not  unnaturally,  first  of  all  characterized  his  eflusioii, 
and  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  helped  them  into  popularitj. 
His  novel  of  ‘  Singleton  Fontenoy  ’  was  published  in  1850.  It 
was  followed,  in  1853,  by  ‘Sketches  in  Ultra-Marine.’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  delivered  in  London  a  coarse  of 
lectures  ‘  On  Satire  and  Satirists.’  Another  novel  by  him  wai 
ublished  in  1857,  entitled  ‘  Eustace  Conyers,’  a  work  which 
ad  the  honor  of  being  translated  into  German.  It  was  in  the 
May  of  1857,  at  the  general  election  which  then  took  place,  that 
Mr.  Hannay  did,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  what  his  father, 
David  Hannay,  had  twice  done  previously  —  that  is,  contested 
the  Dumfries  burghs.  He  appeared  before  the  constituenej  as  a 
Conservative  candidate,  and  was  defeated,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  old  member,  Mr.  W.  Ewart,  who,  since  the  Ist 
of  July,  1841,  had  held  his  ground  there  uninterruptedly.  In 
1 860,  James  Hannay  removed  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  har¬ 
ing  just  been  nominated  to  the  editorship  of  the  Couraxt. 
That  position  be  occupied  four  years,  resigning  it  in  1864. 
During  the  year  following  his  acceptance  of  it,  namely,  in  1861, 
he  collected  together  and  published  separately  his  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly.  In  1866  appeared  his  ‘  Course  of  English 
Literature.’  In  1867  he  wrote  his  ‘  Three  Hundred  Years  of  a 
Norman  House,’  a  family  record  of  the  Barons  of  Gourlay  dn^ 
ing  three  centuries.  Two  other  smaller  works  of  his,  later  on, 
made  their  appearance.  One  was  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  gath¬ 
ering  of  contributions  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  was  called  ‘  Characters  and  Criticisms. ’  The  other 
was  a  little  volume  of  personal  recollections  of  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est  of  his  friends,  its  title  being,  ‘  Studies  on  Thackeray.’  Upon 
the  13th  of  July,  1868,  Mr.  Hannay  was  gazetted  as  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  consul  at  Barcelona-  The  appointment,  to  the  regret  of 
his  London  friends,  carried  him  away  from  all  his  former  sur¬ 
roundings.  That  regret  is  now  only  completed  by  the  pang 
with  which  his  old  literary  associates  hear  of  his  premature 
decease.” 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

An  Article  of  True  Merit. — ‘‘Brown's  Bronckid 
Troches  ”  are  the  most  popular  article  in  this  country  or 
Europe  for  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs,  and  this  popu¬ 
larity  is  based  upon  real  merit. 

Michigan.  —  Copies  of  the  Detroit  Tribune  are  taken 
regularly  at  every  post-office  m  Michigan.  To  advertiw 
judiciously,  select  the  best  advertising  medium. 


